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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


WHO SHOULD MEASURE? 

Many enthusiastic proponents of stand- 
ardized tests and scales urge their regular 
use by all classroom teachers. This policy 
is doubtful. In the case of the more gen- 
eral tests—the so-called mental or intelli- 
gence tests—there is at present a tendency 
to place too much reliance upon the scores 
obtained from them. Grave errors may 
and do occur even in the use of modifica- 
tions of the Binet-Simon individual tests. 
But it is group tests that are usually 
meant when the general application of 
tests is advocated. These can, if properly 
administered, indicate central tendencies 
of groups, but they cannot and do not 
give reliable information as to the gen- 
eral mental ability of every member of a 
group. 

There is besides the danger of misuse of 
the scores actually obtained. Tests of in- 
telligence are new and to many still mys- 
terious. Results from them are viewed 
with awe and mentioned with bated breath. 
In one short hour John shows himself a 
genius while William is branded a hope- 
less dub. Parents are informed. Com- 
plexes are established, prejudices very 
difficult to overcome. 
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Let us be content to make haste slowly 
in this matter. All children should take 
mental tests, given by those especially and’ 
earefully trained to give them. Preferably’ 
such persons should be in the school itself 
and in close touch with its life. Group 
tests should not be depended upon for 
decisions as to individual capacity and 
placement. Information as to scores 
should be guarded and the teaching staff 
taught how to make judicious use of it. 
Needless to say, the results of testing 
should be checked against all other avail- 
able factors, not least of which is the 
judgment of the teachers who have worked 
with the pupils day by day. 

The more specialized, or subject matter, 
tests cover at present only a small portion 
of the field of instruction and, on the whole, 
not the most important part. Speaking 
generally, such tests are also capable only 
of determining tendencies of groups, not 
of showing the exact status of the indi- 
vidual. If these tests are strongly em- 
phasized, they destroy the teacher’s per- 
spective and distort her emphasis. She is 
inevitably inclined to teach the thing that 
is to be tested, whether anything else is 
taught or not. 
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The norms of these tests, or average per- 
formance of large numbers of children 
upon whom the tests were first tried out, 
are often quoted as indicating the stand- 
ards that a given class or even a given 
pupil should attain. They are obviously 
nothing of the sort. The very fact that 
they represent central tendencies of large 
groups means that individuals will and 
should vary from them. What teachers 
need is not so much published norms of 
certain tests as training in methods of de- 
termining the central tendencies and varia- 
tions of the groups they work with in all 
the sorts of experience they attempt to 


provide. This implies, of course, not only 
a few of the simpler aspects of statistics 
but also the making of tests of a more 
objective character than the ordinary writ- 
ten examination. Very simple and usable 
books in both these fields have recently ap- 
peared and they should be called to the 
attention of all teachers. 

Informal tests, not standardized tests, 
are the proper instruments for general use 
by classroom teachers. Experimentation 
with standard measures should continue 
but it should be in the hands of thoroughly 
trained specialists. 

J.F.H. 





THE INTENSIVE PLAN OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


GrorcE I. BRINKERHOFF 
Webster Street School, Newark, New Jersey 


It is the custom in most cities to have 
boys in the grammar grades take one lesson 
a week in manual training. Girls take one 
lesson a week in sewing or cooking. Be- 
cause there is a week’s time between les- 
sons it is difficult to do thorough work in 
these subjects ; first, because children forget 
from one week to the next some of what 
they have been taught, and second, be- 
cause the special teacher has a different 
class every hour or hour and a half of the 
week (about 20 different classes a week). 
The manual training teacher has a real 
problem when he must meet so many dif- 
ferent classes a week, keep in mind so 
many different lines of work, and keep in 
his shop so many class sets of unfinished 
models. 

Also, because of the multiplicity of sub- 
jects now included in the elementary school 
curriculum, teachers often are required to 
teach more subjects than they can properly 
or adequately be prepared for. This is 
particularly true of the special subjects 
like sewing, music, and art. All teachers 
are not fitted either by nature or by train- 
ing to give instruction in all these subjects. 
Consequently, various plans have been de- 
veloped recently to reduce the teacher load 
in this respect and to improve the instruc- 
tion in these special subjects, but with the 
result in most cases that school machinery 
has been complicated to an undesirable de- 
gree. Specialization has been overempha- 
sized at times, and departmentalization has 
distracted attention from the human beings 
to be taught to the school subjects to be 


taught. The intensive plan appears to be 
a happy mean between the simplicity of 
the traditional practice and the complexity 
of some of the more recent innovations. 
Newark elementary schools not on the 
alternating or platoon plan have been or- 
ganized on the intensive plan for about 
five years. Under the direction of Dr. 
David B. Corson, Superintendent of 
Schools, the scheme was tested out in a 
few schools in 1919 and was later extended 
to other ‘‘traditional’’ schools in this city. 
The plan is easy to organize and to operate, 
requiring no changes in equipment or in 
teaching personnel, and no radical changes 
in the school organization. Every four 
classes in the grammar grades are grouped 
together so that of the four teachers in 
each group one will teach the music of all 
four classes, one the sewing, one the art, 
and the other the penmanship or some 
other subject. The manual training is 
taught in the shop by the manual training 
instructor. When the boys take manual 
training the girls take their sewing with 
the regular teacher selected to teach sew- 
ing to these four classes. A certain hour 
each day is set aside for the special sub- 
jects to be taught in this group. The term 
of twenty weeks is divided into four equal 
parts, called cycles, so that each class will 
spend an hour a day, or its equivalent, for 
five weeks with each of the four teachers. 
Art and sewing are taught in hour periods, 
while music and penmanship are taught in 
half-hour periods. Consequently, while one 
class is studying art another is engaged 
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in sewing (boys, manual training) and the 
two others in music and penmanship alter- 
nately. After the first cycle of five weeks 
the children who have studied art or sew- 
ing will take for the second cycle music 
and penmanship, while of the other two 
classes one will take art and another, sew- 
ing. And so the classes change about for 
the third and fourth cycles. At the end 
of the term each class will have studied art 
an hour daily for five consecutive weeks, 
sewing (or manual training) an hour daily 
for five consecutive weeks, and music and 
penmanship each a half hour daily for ten 
weeks in two alternate cycles of five con- 
secutive weeks each. 

A verbal description of the plan may 
give the impression of complexity, but the 
diagram below will clarify the situation. 

This schedule indicates that 8A pupils 
will have music and penmanship (one half 
hour each) the first cycle, sewing (boys, 


manual training) the second, music and 
penmanship again the third, and art the 
fourth. Three other classes are scheduled 
in like manner. The diagram shows what 
special subject each class will study dur- 
ing each cycle, and what subject and class 
each teacher will teach each cycle. It will 
be observed that Miss A—— teaches the 
music, Miss B—— the penmanship, Miss 
C the art, and Miss D the sewing. 
Miss C——-, the art teacher for this group 
of four classes, teaches art to the 8B’s 
during the first cycle, to the 7A’s during 
the second, to the 7B’s during the third 
and to the 8A’s during the fourth. Miss 
A——,, during the first cycle, teaches music 
one half hour to the 8A’s and another half 
hour to the 7A’s. Each cycle she teaches 
music to two classes, one half hour each. 
The penmanship teacher, Miss B , does 
likewise, exchanging classes with Miss 
A. at the end of the first half hour. 


First Grourp—9:00 to 10:00 
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This group of classes pursues this pro- 
gram of work every day from 9:00 to 
10:00 A.M. A second group of four classes 
will pursue a similar program the next 
hour, a third group the third hour, and so 
on until all grammar grade classes have 
been provided for. When a class is not 
taking a ‘‘special’’ subject, it will have its 
regular teacher (except for gymnasium 
work, possibly). For illustration, Miss 
A will teach grade 8A in all the 
‘‘regular’’ school subjects. Miss B—— 
will be the regular teacher of 8B, and so 
on. A class will be with its own regular 
teacher for all but an hour a day (gym- 
nasium work excepted). A teacher’s pro- 
gram will, then, be arranged somewhat as 
follows : 


Grade 8A—Miss A——, teacher. 


9 :00-10 :00—Specials on intensive plan 
10 :00-10 :45—Arithmetic 
10 :45-11 :45—English and spelling 
11 :45-12 :00—Civies or hygiene 
Noon 
1 :00-1 :30—Geography 
1 :30-2 :00—History 
2 :00-2 :30—Girls, gymnasium; Boys, 
literature 
2 :30-3 :00—Boys, gymnasium; Girls, 
literature 
(Assembly Fridays, 2:00 to 3:00.) 


Sewing, art, music, and penmanship have 
been mentioned as subjects taught on the 
intensive plan, but there are other subjects 
that might be scheduled in this way. Cook- 
ing may replace sewing in some grades. 
If there is in the school a teacher who 
teaches only cooking, then one of the regu- 
lar teachers will have a free period while 
the girls are in the cooking room (and the 
boys in the shop) ; but under the intensive 
plan a special cooking teacher is not really 
necessary, for one of the four regular 
teachers might do the cooking work satis- 


factorily. Millinery, clay modeling, me- 
chanical drawing, and gardening are some 
other subjects that might be substituted for 
sewing or art; and civics, hygiene, elocu- 
tion, and literature are among the subjects 
that might be chosen instead of music or 
penmanship. In fact there are many dif- 
ferent subjects suitable for treatment by 
the intensive plan. 

By cycling and intensifying the ‘‘spe- 
cials’’ a manual training teacher, in- 
stead of instructing twenty different sets 
of boys a week, instructs but five. He meets 
five different classes a day, but he meets 
these same five classes every day for five 
consecutive weeks. He can more easily lay 
out his work, give more attention to the 
individual members of his class, and 
achieve better results. If a boy has a chair 
to build, he builds every day until his work 
is finished. His energy and interest in the 
chair are not scattered over a whole term 
of twenty weeks but are concentrated over 
a short period of five weeks. When through 
with his shop work, he does not go to the 
shop again for fifteen weeks (average). 
What is said of manual training is true also 
of sewing and art (and of cooking, or of 
any subject that may be substituted for art 
or sewing). 

With music and penmanship the situa- 
tion is somewhat the same, but without the 
same degree of advantage. Some believe 
that it is better, for illustration, to teach 
penmanship (or music) fifteen minutes a 
day every day in the term, than it is to 
teach it thirty minutes a day for two al- 
ternate cycles a term, and then not at all 
for the other two cycles; but actual practice 
has failed to produce a result that would 
substantiate this belief. It may be that 
whatever loss might occur from the lack 
of daily practice is offset by the gain ac- 
eruing from having the teaching done by 
one who has selected penmanship as her 
specialty. At any rate, penmanship and 
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music do not seem to have suffered any 
from the adoption of the intensive plan; 
while sewing, manual training, art, and 
cooking have been improved. It should be 
said, too, that it is not necessary to select 
music or penmanship for the intensive 
scheme. Some other subject or subjects 
may be chosen instead. 

Perhaps the greatest single advantage 
of the intensive plan is that it provides a 
degree of specialization sufficient to meet 
all practical needs without at the same time 
introducing the disadvantages inherent in 
most schemes of specialization. Under the 
traditional plan a teacher was required to 
give instruction in sewing, music, art and 
penmanship, as well as in all other school 
subjects, but under the intensive plan she 
teaches only one of the four ‘‘specials,’’ 
along with the standard subjects. She 
selects the one she can teach best. And 
through teaching this one subject more ex- 
tensively, she becomes more proficient in 
teaching it. Thus the intensive plan ac- 
tually provides for the development of 
specialists. Moreover, such specialization 
is attained without cost to the general use- 
fulness of the teacher, or to the higher pur- 
poses of education, or to the efficient 
organization of the school, or to the tax- 
payer. 


The intensive plan renders anything like 
the platoon plan unnecessary. In fact, it 
provides a school with the principal ad- 
vantages of the platoon plan without in- 
curring any of the disadvantages. It re- 
lieves a teacher of teaching every specialty 
in the curriculum, but it does not un- 
reasonably narrow her field of endeavor. 
She still retains the attitude of a teacher 
of children, and does not take over the 
attitude of an instructor of a single sub- 
ject. Because she has but one class for 
which she is chiefly responsible, no com- 
plicated form of organization need be de- 
vised, and no pupils need suffer from that 
lack of personal touch and close sympathy 
which are so important in the moral devel- 
opment of children. It is not necessary to 
build a schedule about the teacher, for she 
is many sided and a specialist besides. Nor 
is it necessary to build a schedule around 
a subject; the simple grouping of classes 
for special work takes care of the special 
activities. The intensive plan makes ample 
provision for the enriched curriculum, 
without at the same time compelling re- 
course to an elaborate organization with all 
its attendant problems. In short, the in- 
tensive plan appears to employ the good 
features, and to avoid the bad, of both the 
traditional and the platoon school. 


+ A second article by the same author on ‘‘The Adaptation of the Intensive Plan’’ will appear in the 


November number of this JOURNAL. 


























THE OBJECTIVES OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY GRADES: THE PRESENT SITUATION! 


HenrRY Harap 
Cleveland School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


We are attempting in this discussion to 
give a picture of the present situation with 
respect to the objectives of the social 
studies in the elementary grades. We have 
examined all the available lists of objec- 
tives as they appear in independent publi- 
eations and in public school courses of 
study. We have collected over a thousand 
different objectives, but have not felt that 
they were sufficiently reliable to make it 
worth while to evaluate them. We will, 
therefore, present the chief difficulties 
which present procedure reveals, some com- 
ment on the specific available lists, and cer- 
tain possible next steps. 


CHIEF DIFFICULTIES CONCERNING THE 
MEANING AND USE OF OBJECTIVES 


What is the meaning of the social 
studies? There is no agreement on the 
meaning of the social studies if one judges 
from an examination of available objec- 
tives. However, for any particular group 
it is necessary to start with some working 
definition. For this purpose it is most 
helpful to parallel the social activities of 
life. This means that, in the simplest 
terms, the social studies are those which 
should help the child to get along with 
people. This does not mean that existing 
studies that in general are social in nature 
shall be consolidated. It means the selec- 
tion of material from existing studies and 
the addition of new material which help 
the child to get along with people. 

What is the scope of the social studies? 
There is no agreement on the scope of the 


social studies. Most courses of study draw 
heavily on geography, history, or civics. 
Some courses of study introduce nature 
study into the early grades. Others in- 
troduce social ethics, economic history, eco- 
nomic life, family life, community life, 
school life. The name of a course of study 
is no indication of its scope. For example, 
the Chicago Course of Study in History 
for Grades IV to VI on examination turned 
out to be social and civic life in three 
semesters, history in two semesters, and 
economic history in one semester. 

What is meant by unification in the so- 
cial studies? There are three distinct tend- 
encies which indicate that unification was 
in the mind of the curriculum makers. 
First, certain few courses of study disre- 
garded the formal school subjects and pre- 
sented a new course of study based en- 
tirely upon predetermined objectives or 
values. The Detroit Course of Study seems 
to indicate this tendency better than any 
other, although there are still slight traces 
of the influence of formal subjects in cer- 
tain grades. Second, certain courses of 
study which appear under the title of a 
formal subject are, in reality, a unifica- 
tion of diverse materials. The Chicago 
Course of Study referred to above is an 
illustration. Third, many courses of study 
adopt a name which suggests the unifica- 
tion of diverse materials into a course in 
social studies but proceed to present 
courses in the formal subjects of history, 
geography, and civics. This, obviously, is 
not unification at all. For example, the 


*This paper appeared in abridged form in the chapter on ‘‘Social Studies,’’ Fourth Yearbook of the 


Department of Superintendence of the N.E.A. 
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Connecticut Course of Study in Social 
Studies presents separate courses of study 
in geography, history, and citizenship 
which are intended to be taught separately. 

What is an objective? An educational 
objective is a specific goal, useful in life, 
to be achieved by education. It is the 
usable achievement which should result 
from any one unit of school work. It is 
what the pupil should be able to do or to 
know as a result of a given amount of 
learning. 

Is it necessary to state the objectives in 
a course of study? Whereas there are 
many courses of study, there are only a 
few which state specific objectives. Ap- 
parently the need for stating the specific 
useful goal of every teaching unit has not 
been universally recognized. Suffice it to 
say that the inclusion of any unit of teach- 
ing material is justifiable only if it points 
to the achievement of some specific useful 
purpose. For every course of study the 
specific useful purposes should be deter- 
mined in a thorough, sound, and accurate 
way and stated immediately before the 
teaching units with which they are con- 
nected. There are several courses of study 
which appear to have excellent qualities, 
but for our present purpose, the determina- 
tion of objectives, they were useless. It is 
difficult to infer the objectives in such cases 
without misinterpreting the material. 

Should objectives be general or specific? 
Some objectives are too general, e.g., to 
recognize the relation of natural phe- 
nomena to farm life. There is a place for 
general objectives, but they are usually 
few in number and serve to show the direc- 
tion of the work of one grade or of a com- 
plete course of study. The objectives for 
any one grade should anticipate the forma- 
tion of rather specific habits, e.g., to treat 
the members of the visiting team with hos- 
pitality. Objectives should be so specific 
as to define with some exactness the scope 
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of the teaching unit which is designed to 
achieve them. They should be so specific 
as to make it possible to measure progress 
toward their attainment. 

Should objectives be expressed in terms 
of the child’s goal or the teacher’s goal? 
In some cases objectives are expressed in 
terms of the teacher’s goal, e.g., to acquaint 
children with life on a cold desert. In 
other cases, they are expressed in terms 
of the child’s goal, e.g., to know who Lin- 
coln was. The best practice in curriculum 
making is to express the objectives in terms 
of the child’s goal. This form has decided 
advantages and should be universally 
adopted. It centers the attention clearly 
on the life purpose of the particular school 
activity. It anticipates that a definite 
achievement shall result from a given unit 
of instruction. 

What is the best term to use to designate 
the ‘‘objectives’’? There is a difference of 
opinion as to the term to use to designate 
what we have here called an objective. The 
following terms have been used: objective, 
outcome, aim, specific aim. The term out- 
come differs from the term objective only 
in that it suggests the product instead of 
the goal. From the point of view of edu- 
cation they should be the same. The terms 
aim and specific aim should be discarded 
because they suggest general goals which 
in the past did not have much effect upon 
the actual teaching procedure. The term 
objective is most commonly used in the 
literature of curriculum making and should 
be universally adopted. The use of the 
term outcome encourages one to start with 
favorable teaching material and to be satis- 
fied with listing the outcomes of that par- 
ticular teaching material. The term objec- 
tive implies that one must first determine 
his goals. 

Should the objectives be organized psy- 
chologically (knowledge, skills, etc.) ? Some 
objectives are organized under the head- 
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ings of knowledge, skills, attitudes, and 
ideals. There is no advantage in this clas- 
sification because it does not function in 
the teaching or learning procedure. Fur- 
thermore, it encourages the inclusion of 
rather general objectives which do not af- 
fect the activities. For example, to develop 
a desire to perform personal service for 
others gives us no idea of the nature of 
the activity to be engaged in for the de- 
velopment of this so-called attitude. Fur- 
thermore, it encourages listing objectives 
separately by grades instead of listing them 
immediately before teaching units or ac- 
tivity units. When objectives have been 
given in connection with each specific 
teaching unit or activity unit there is no 
harm in summarizing them by grades or 
topics or psychological terms, but the lat- 
ter must always be an extra list and never 
the only and original one. 

Should objectives be formulated before 
or after activities? Some objectives seem 
to have been formulated after the activi- 
ties, the former to fit the latter. It is obvi- 
ous that from the point of view of careful 
selection of teaching materials this method 
of determining and stating objectives rep- 
resents no advance over the traditional 
courses of study. This is done to give a 
superficial impression that courses of study 
are up with the times. 

Where shall objectives appear in a 
course of study? In some courses of study 
the objectives are given in one separate 
list and the activities are given in another 
separate list. The result is a vague rela- 
tionship between the activity and the ob- 
jective. In other words, the class proceeds 
to do something different from what it 
ostensibly set out to do. For example, 
one course of study includes the objective, 
to encourage a feeling of responsibility for 
the conservation of plant and animal life. 
When one seeks the corresponding activity 
he finds that it includes the mounting, 


recognition, and drawing of plants, etc., 
but there is no hint at conservation. The 
definite objective which is suggested by the 
activity is to recognize some plants. The 
relation between objective and activity 
should be direct and definite. This can 
be facilitated by placing the objective im- 
mediately before the particular activity 
which is designed to achieve the objective. 

How were the present available objec- 
tives determined? In examining the ob- 
jectives which have thus far been pub- 
lished and which are considered here, one 
wishes to know just how they were 
determined. None of the printed public 
school courses of study tells exactly how 
the objectives were determined. Some sug- 
gest a committee procedure but give no 
idea of the special technique used by the 
committee. The objectives of the social 
studies applicable to the elementary school 
which were based upon a careful technique 
are few in number. The Upton-Chassell 
citizenship scale, which is easily translat- 
able into objectives, is based upon the ob- 
servation of the social conduct of children. 
The objectives given in the Conduct Cur- 
riculum of the Horace Mann School are 
based upon an inventory of the activities 
of children. The objectives proposed by 
Bobbitt in How to Make a Curriculum are 
based upon the opinion of teachers of ex- 
perience. The objectives proposed by 
Harap in The Education of the Consumer 
are based upon the analysis of the habits 
of living of people. The topics (not ob- 
jectives) determined by Washburne were 
based upon their occurrence in periodicals. 
The objectives of the Detroit Course of 
Study were determined by an analysis of 
social needs, but the special technique of 
the analysis is not given. 

How shall the curriculum maker use the 
result of investigations stated in the form 
of topics or names? When one wishes to 
use these results for the purpose of learn- 
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ing to locate the most common places or to 
identify the most common names or events, 
it is a comparatively simple matter to use 
names of persons, places, or events. It is 
merely necessary to classify them by grades 
and to make it the objective of each grade 
to locate or to identify a given number of 
places, persons, or events. For more de- 
tailed determination of teaching units the 
use of topics or names is not adequate. For 
example, among the names in Washburne’s 
list appears that of Napoleon. This indi- 
cates that something should be learned con- 
cerning Napoleon. But we have absolutely 
no clue as to what shall be learned about 
him. What is the objective? Is it to 
know that he was a great military hero? 
Is it to know that he postponed the estab- 
lishment of a republic? Is it to know that 
he encouraged higher education? Is it to 
know the dangers of imperialism? It is 
possible to learn useful or useless things 
about Napoleon, but a mere topical refer- 
ence is no help. The great need as far as 
curriculum making is concerned is to state 
the results of curriculum investigations in 
terms of specific objectives which point to- 
ward specific school activities. 

Under what conditions should courses 
of study be copied? Printed courses of 
study appear in several months. Fre- 
quently they copy or modify existing 
courses of study. In this case they ought 
to indicate in a footnote what the source 
of the material is. When several courses 
of study show the same tendency, it is im- 
portant to know whether they arrived at it 
independently or by adoption. It is diffi- 
eult to evaluate a course of study, the 
origin and construction of which is un- 
known. 

An independent course of study ought 
to tell a little about the process by which 
it is determined. It is a common fact that 
printed courses of study of school systems 
are part of the educational literature. 


Makers of courses of study of school sys- 
tems should anticipate their use by school 
men. They should present the course of 
study in such a way as to make it possible 
to apply the same tests of value as are 
applied to any educational publications. 


AN INFORMAL CRITIQUE OF AVAILABLE 
OBJECTIVES 


It should be remembered that this dis- 
cussion is not an attempt to evaluate 
courses of study as a whole, but merely to 
discover what the present situation is with 
regard to the objectives of the social studies 
in the elementary grades. In analyzing the 
objectives we asked ourselves the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. How does this course of study define the 
social studies? 

2. What is the scope of the social studies? 
What conventional subjects are definitely 
included ? 

. How many objectives are given? 

. In what form are the objectives expressed? 

. Are the objectives expressed in terms of the 
pupil’s or teacher’s purposes? 

6. Are the objectives stated with sufficient 
definiteness to indicate the scope of the ac- 
tivity which it anticipates? 

7. What term is used to signify an objective? 

8. How are the objectives organized? By 
grades? By topics? By psychological 
headings? 

9. Were the objectives determined by quantita- 
tive investigation? ‘What is the nature of 
this investigation? 

10. Are the objectives based chiefly on child 

activities? 

11. Are the objectives based chiefly on social 

needs? 

12. Are the objectives stated separately or im- 

mediately before activities? 

13. Do the objectives seem to be formulated 

before or after the activities? 


Or > OO 


Upton, S. M., and Chassell, C. P., A Scale 
for Measuring the Importance of Habits of 
Good Citizenship. In connection with the 
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scale for measuring good citizenship the 
authors list about 200 habits and attitudes 
which make up good citizenship in the ele- 
mentary grades. They are virtually the 
objectives of citizenship training. The 
habits and attitudes were determined by 
an analysis of the conduct of the child who 
is a good citizen. The relative importance 
of these habits and attitudes was deter- 
mined by about seventy judges. Many of 
the objectives (habits and attitudes) listed 
would be excluded in a course in social 
studies because they apply to all subjects 
alike. Few of the objectives relate to the 
formal content of history, geography, or 
civics. They are, however, extremely im- 
portant from the point of view of the social 
conduct of the child and, in a somewhat 
more formal way, from the point of view 
of school citizenship. 

Bobbitt, Franklin, How to Make a Cur- 
riculum, Chapter VII. In the chapter on 
the social studies, Dr. Bobbitt gives about 
twenty-five objectives. They are too gen- 
eral to use in planning activities for the 
elementary grades. They are useful as 
suggestive material in beginning an inves- 
tigation to determine objectives in social 
studies. 

Harap, Henry, The Education of the 
Consumer. The objectives were determined 
by a rather careful analysis of economic 
life, but only a part of them are applicable 
to the first six grades. They are concerned 
with the topics of food, clothing, shelter, 
and fuel and should yield some objectives 
in view of the general tendency to empha- 
size these topics in the first three grades 
and in some cases in all the grades. They 
should serve to justify some of the teaching 
material in the courses of study which show 
the Bonser influence. The objectives need 
to be submitted to thoughtful teachers of 
experience in the elementary grades who 
are familiar with children’s interests and 
capacities. 
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Burke, Agnes, and others, A Conduct 
Curriculum for Kindergarten and First 
Grade. The objectives are given in col- 
umns parallel with activities under the 
heading of desirable changes in thought, 
feeling, and conduct. According to the 
authors they are based upon an inventory 
of specific habits which young children 
should form, agreed upon by about three 
or four hundred leaders in kindergarten- 
primary education. The objectives are or- 
ganized by grades and the important cere- 
monial days are the chief centers of in- 
terest. Although a set of objectives are 
listed separately under the heading of so- 
cial studies, there are numerous other ob- 
jectives throughout the book which are ap- 
priate to the social studies. These objec- 
tives undoubtedly will contribute to a final 
list for the elementary grades. There are 
about ten curricula which belong to the 
same general class as the Conduct Cur- 
riculum and are valuable as sources of 
activities. They were not considered here 
because none of them gave a list of definite 
usable objectives. 

Cleveland Course of Study in Geog- 
raphy. For each grade there are several 
general objectives. For Grades IV, V, VI, 
in addition to the general objectives for 
each grade, the specific objectives are given 
immediately before each teaching unit. 
There are ninety objectives in all. The 
selection and organization of objectives 
were determined by a committee in co- 
operation with many teachers. The tech- 
nique of determining the objectives is not 
given. The objectives reveal an inde- 
pendent handling of old materials. There 
appears to be an orientation of certain im- 
portant materials such as commerce, indus- 
try, transportation, social conditions, politi- 
eal conditions around geographic controls. 
It is another illustration of a tendency to 
unify materials under a_ traditional 
subject. 
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Elizabeth City County School Board, 
Geography, History. Geography and His- 
tory are separated. There are ninty-five 
objectives in geography and fifty-two in 
history. The objectives are given under 
the title of outcomes and suggest a list of 
results to be expected from teaching the 
particular materials of the course. There 
is a doubt as to whether they are objectives 
in the sense of specific life purposes. The 
outcomes are given by grades under the 
headings of ability, knowledge, attitude, 
and appreciation. Under history the psy- 
chological headings are discarded. The 
outcomes are stated with sufficient definite- 
ness to suggest the activities necessary to 
realize them. 

The Litchfield Course of Study, in mime- 
ographed form, includes the kindergarten. 
The objectives are grouped under topics 
and not by grades. There are sixty-five 
objectives organized under knowledge 
(20), permanent interests (4), attitudes 
(23), ideals (7), and powers (11). They 
are general in nature and do not suggest 
the nature or the scope of the teaching 
material. In teaching, geographic, historic, 
and civic materials are treated separately. 

Course of Study in Social Studies (Con- 
necticut, 1924). The objectives are listed 
under the title of specific aims by grades 
and by subjects. It is intended that 
after the fourth grade geography, history, 
and citizenship shall be taught separately. 
The objectives for each grade are few 
(there are thirty-six for the six grades) 
and are too general to show specifically 
the scope of the activities. 

The Detroit Course of Study in Social 
Science (1923) for Grades I to VI gives a 
list of objectives for each grade. The ob- 
jectives for the six grades amount to 220. 
There is a genuine attempt to unify the 
course of study. However, a careful ex- 
amination of the objectives shows a bias in 
favor of elementary science in Grades I 


and II and in favor of geography in Grades 
IV to VI. Conventional history is scantily 
treated. Plant and animal life recurs in 
every grade. Social and civic life appears 
in every grade. In no grade are the for- 
mal social subjects separated for teaching 
purposes. 

There is no statement to show what tech- 
nique was used to determine the objectives. 
Most of the objectives are not stated with 
sufficient definiteness to indicate clearly the 
scope of the activities. Furthermore, it 
hardly seems possible to measure the at- 
tainment of these objectives. However, the 
makers of this course of study clearly in- 
tended that the objectives should serve as 
standards of attainment. Incidentally, in 
this course of study the standards of at- 
tainment are so nearly a restatement of 
the general aims (objectives) of each grade 
that it hardly seems necessary to include 
the former. Indeed, it is our belief that, 
for most subjects, it is not necessary to 
include the standard of attainment when 
the objective has been stated with sufficient 
definiteness. 

In this course of study as in several 
others the objectives are stated separately 
and the activities are stated separately. 
They are given in two separate lists. There 
is frequently only a vague relationship be- 
tween the activity and the objective. The 
way to overcome this difficulty is to place 
the objective immediately before the ac- 
tivity which is supposed to result in its 
attainment. 

Bonser and Mossman, Industrial Arts 
for the Elementary Grades. Professors 
Bonser and Mossman propose a set of over 
three hundred objectives under the title 
of industrial arts, which more appro- 
priately might be called economic studies, 
or following present tendencies in classi- 
fication they might be called social studies. 
If we appear to be taking too much liberty 
in translating their classification it is only 
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necessary to indicate that some of this ma- 
terial was designated ‘‘ social and industrial 
studies’’ by Bonser in the Speyer School 
Curriculum, upon which the later work 
was based; or that Welling and Calkings 
developed Bonser’s major topics in a book 
which they called Social and Industrial 
Studies for the Elementary School. Per- 
haps the best evidence that Bonser’s ma- 
terial is economic is found in his definition 
of industrial arts, which is ‘‘a study of 
the changes made by man in the forms 
of materials to increase their values, and of 
the problems of life related to these 
changes.’’ 

It is impossible within the limited space 
to restate the three hundred and more ob- 
jectives which are listed. Suffice it to say 
that they are systematically organized 
under major headings for each grade from 
one to six. The major topics which recur 
in each grade are food studies, clothing 
studies, shelter studies, studies of uten- 
sils, studies of records, and studies of tools 
and machines. These objectives have up 
to the present had greatest influence in the 
elementary schools, due to the extensive 
circulation of the Speyer School Curricu- 
lum, The Elementary School Curriculum, 
and Industrial Arts for the Elementary 
Grades, of which Dr. Bonser is the sole or 
joint author. They represent the best ma- 
terial now available and any program of 
curriculum making in the social studies 
must draw heavily on them. A thorough 
process of determination of objectives 
would make it necessary that they be sub- 
jected to some quantitative check. They 
need to be supplemented by objectives 
which will satisfy the demands of those 
who expect more historical content, more 
geographic content, more civic content. Of 
course the latter could be considered sepa- 
rately in additional courses but that might 
defeat the purpose of unifying the social 
studies. Furthermore, they might be con- 
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sidered separately in a consolidated course 
in social studies which might parallel the 
Bonser material separately classified as eco- 
nomic or industrial studies. 


THE IMPORTANT NEXT STEP 


A sufficient number of problems has been 
suggested thus far to indicate the need for 
cooperative study to bring about some 
agreement. The most important next step 
is to undertake an extensive and thorough 
investigation to determine the objectives of 
the social studies in the elementary grades. 
The form which such an investigation 
should take requires much thought. It in- 
volves the discovery of a technique for 
extracting the best from the present avail- 
able objectives and the discovery of a tech- 
nique to determine in a most comprehen- 
sive manner additional objectives. 

In our opinion the investigation to de- 
termine additional objectives should turn 
on an analysis of children’s interests and 
activities. The work of the kindergarten 
and elementary grades should be domi- 
nated by child conduct. However, there’s 
no reason why the choice of objectives 
should not be based upon usefulness. It 
should not exclude certain practical activi- 
ties in which the child engages in the home. 
Nor does it exclude objectives which re- 
late to adult experience. It should be dis- 
covered that much which affects the child 
also affects the adult. For example, the 
department store which is conducted ex- 
clusively by adults touches the life of the 
city child intimately and offers material 
for study and observation. Nor is it neces- 
sary to exclude certain important objec- 
tives ascertained by an analysis of social 
needs. A selection from such objectives 
should, however, be made by thoughtful 
teachers of experience who can judge their 
appropriateness for children or the possi- 
bility of adapting them to the interests and 
capacities of children. In general, there- 
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fore, we should say that in broad terms 
the technique of determining objectives of 
the social studies in the elementary grades 
should consist of listing the social activi- 
ties of children by age, an evaluation of 
these activities according to certain cri- 
teria, and a restatement of the accepted 
activities in terms of objectives. 

The present available objectives of the 
social studies in the elementary grades are 
by no means adequate. There is too much 
difference of opinion as to the importance, 
meaning, use, and method of determining 


objectives to make it possible to draw con- 
clusions. There is need for extensive in- 
vestigation which should eventually crys- 
tallize into a preponderance of opinion in 
a given direction and which should develop 
an approved technique of determining ob- 
jectives. The present objectives can only 
be regarded as experimental beginnings. 
A premature crystallization of material 
would be of little value because it would 
have to be scrapped. We have hardly 
broken the ground for curriculum making 
in social studies for elementary grades. 


A PRACTICAL METHOD OF TRANSLATING OBJECTIVE 
SCORES INTO PERCENTAGE MARKS 


Harotp P. FRENcH 
Principal, Junior High School Department, Plattsburgh, New York 


One of the main reasons why the class- 
room teacher does not make more use of 
objective tests is that parents object to 
having che class marks recorded on the re- 
port cards in any other form than percent- 
ages. The individual score from a test that 
has not been standardized is valuable to 
the teacher only in so far as she is able 
to rank the pupils within a class and to 
compare the score of the individual pupil 
with that of his classmates. For this pur- 
pose the percentage mark is unnecessary. 
In order to satisfy the public, however, she 
must either use a test that gives the results 
as percentages or she must translate the 
scores obtained into percentage marks 
which can be placed on the report ecard. 

Owing to the fact that translating scale 
marks into percentage scores by scientific 
methods is a complicated process, the 
teacher usually adopts the easier way and 
continues to use the old essay type test 


which is both subjective and unreliable. 
These difficulties could easily be avoided 
by adopting the following method of se- 
curing scores. 

The answer papers from a true-false, 
completion, or other modern test are scored 
and arranged in a pile in order of score. 
This ranking arrangement is all that the 
teacher would normally care to know in 
order to classify her pupils. In order to 
satisfy the parents, however, she proceeds 
as follows. From near the top of the pile 
a paper is taken which, according to the 
estimate of the teacher, is in its proper 
position in relation to the papers of the 
other members of the class. For instance, 
in Table I the paper of C.L. is chosen be- 
cause C.L., in the estimate of the teacher, 
is surpassed in ability in that subject by 
only four or five pupils. As, under the 
old system of marking, C.L. commonly does 
about 95% work, the paper can be marked 
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automatically, changing the score of 42 
to a percentage grade of 95. In like 
manner from toward the bottom of the 
pile she chooses the paper of F.C., which 
seems to be ranked in correlation with the 
pupil’s ability. As F.C. commonly does 
work that is of barely passing grade, we 
change his score of 26 to 75%, which is 
the passing mark of the school. This means 
that an interval of 16 points between 26 
and 42 on the test score is equivalent to 
20 points (75% to 95%) on the percentage 
basis. Each point on the test score is 
therefore equivalent to 1.25%. Starting 
with the test score of 26 equal to a per- 
centage mark of 75%, it is easy to make a 
table of percentage equivalents for the test 


scores. Table II is obtained in this way 
and is used in securing the scores in col- 
umn 4 in Table I. Percentages are given 
to the nearest whole number. 

The percentage scores, having been ar- 
rived at through the use of teachers’ esti- 
mates, are never accurate and should never 
be considered as such by the teacher. They 
satisfy the lay mind, however, and may be 
used by the teacher in ranking the pupils 
as successfully as were the original 
scores. 

It is to be hoped that in time the public 
will become educated to the use of ranking 
marks on report cards, but until that time 
comes some such scheme as is here de- 
scribed should have its value. 











TABLE I TABLE II 
Percentage Percentage 
No. Name Beare Equivalent Score Equivalent 
1 W. P. 19 66 19 66 
3 F. 8. 21 69 20 68 
3 C.J. 23 71 21 69 
4 L. L. 25 74 22 70 
5 a eh. 26 75 23 71 
6 F.C. 26 75 24 73 
7 A.S. 27 76 25 74 
8 S. D. 28 78 26 75 
9 RB. D. 28 78 rf 76 
10 F. L. 29 79 28 78 
11 8. F. 30 80 29 79 
12 i, 7 31 81 30 80 
13 M. T. 32 83 31 81 
14 F. H. 33 84 32 83 
15 G. W. 33 84 33 84 
16 L. B. 34 85 34 85 
17 H. P. 34 85 35 86 
18 M. B. 36 88 36 88 
19 A 37 89 37 89 
20 E. P. 39 91 38 90 
21 M. D. 39 91 39 91 
22 D. P. 39 91 40 93 
23 H. G. 41 94 41 94 
24 G. P. 41 94 42 95 
25 M. R. 42 95 43 96 
26 C. L. 42 95 44 98 
27 W. W. 42 95 45 99 
28 B. G. 43 96 
29 L. W. 43 96 
30 G. B. 45 99 























IMPROVING OUR READING 


Carri A. WHITE 
Greeley School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The problem which seemed to face us in 
the 6A class last fall was how to improve 
our reading so that it would give pleasure 
as well as carry over inte .er lines of 
work. Knowing that onc ° ns to read 
by reading, I suggested . reading of 
library books as home work for the week. 
This idea was gladly accepted by a ma- 
jority of the class. A few needed individ- 
ual encouragement and assistance in secur- 
ing library cards, selecting the right books, 
ete. At first I gave a list of books I con- 
sidered worth while; to this the pupils and 
I added various other lists. We had lists 
from the library, including those for grades 
from three through eight, and there was 
also their list of fifty fine books for every 
boy and girl. Later we added extra lists 
from the library, Powers, etc., that were 
prepared especially for Book Week. The 
Hartford and other reading lists secured 
in my University class proved helpful. 

Soon it became the style among our 6A’s 
to read. It was no longer a misdemeanor 
to be seen reading a good library book dur- 
ing school hours. As a special reward for 
perfect lessons pupils were allowed to read 
their library books. They found many 
leisure moments for reading, thus learning 
a wise use of one’s spare time. Some chil- 
dren carried their books out at recess, until 
I showed them why it was not a wise idea. 

A reading record was kept hanging in 
our room. To it a gold star was added to 
each child’s name for every new book he 
read. This record made a stronger appeal 
because pupils had prepared it—doing the 
ruling, writing, printing, etc. 
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A reading chart was also kept, on which 
each child’s name appeared together with 
a list of books he had read. Pupils kept 
in their individual notebooks the names of 
books read. In these, too, they kept a 
vocabulary of new words. They wrote 
brief book reviews from time to time. These 
usually contained the title of the book, au- 
thor, general subject, most interesting or 
humorous points, recommendations to 
others, ete. 

For oral language they worked in groups, 
trying to improve these book talks by bet- 
ter beginnings, snappy endings, variety of 
expression, and touches of humor. The 
captain of each group selected one or two 
of the best to be told or read to the others 
as an audience. 

One or two reading periods each week 
were given entirely to library books. Some- 
times I read aloud a chapter or two, to 
awaken interest. Pupils also read or told 
parts from favorite stories. Parts of books 
were often dramatized. Children teased 
to be allowed to plan the acting of some 
fascinating chapter. For Thanksgiving, 
one child worked up the dramatization of 
‘An Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving,’’ from 
Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag. Another pupil, who 
was reading Little Men, entirely planned 
and rehearsed the chapter on Thanksgiv- 
ing. For Christmas, parts of Wiggin’s 
Birds’ Christmas Carol and Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol were presented by groups 
of pupils. Children not only enjoyed these 
immensely, but their initiative and leader- 
ship were greatly developed. The dramati- 
zation of a book often led not only to the 
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reading of that one but also other asso- 
ciated stories. For instance, the playing 
of a part of The Hoosier School Boy made 
pupils interested in that book and also The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster. 

Pupils chose many books that correlated 
with our regular work. While we were 
studying in American History ‘‘The Win- 
ning of the West,’’ pupils were reading of 
Lewis and Clarke, Kit Carson, Buffalo Bill, 
etc. As we reached the Civil War period, 
several read Life of Lincoln, by Nicolay, 
Up From Slavery, by Washington, and 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Stowe. In connec- 
tion with geography, many read books on 
Alaska, Canada, Mexico, Panama, and 
South America. 

Several biographies were read partly or 
entirely in class. Among these were: Life 
of Mark Twain, Eli Whitney, Up From 
Slavery, Washington, Story of My Life, 
Keller, lives of Lee, Grant, Greeley, Cyrus 
Field, Bell, Edison, and Muir, from Makers 
of Our Country, by Faris. 

During Book Week we emphasized our 
reading activities by spending extra time 
on the subject of reading. We secured a 
variety of posters from the New York Book 
Week Concern and from book stores. These 
we displayed to attract special attention to 
the joys of reading. Pupils also made 
posters using magazine pictures which 
illustrated the pleasures one can derive 
from reading. Extra lists of fascinating 
books to read were brought from the 
library or book stores where they were 
stressing Book Week. Pupils brought in 
quotations on reading and good books. 
Some of these we had copied on the board 
where we could read them daily. Among 
these were the following: 


“Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 
Books are paths that upward lead; 
Books are friends—Come, let us read.” 

—Enmilie Poulsson. 


“He that loves reading has everything within 
his reach.”—Goodwin. 


“For you who love heroic things 

In summer dreams or winter tale, 

I tell of warriors, saints and knights, 

In searlet, sackcloth, glittering mail, 

And helmets peaked with iron wings.” 
—William Canton. 


“There is no frigate like a book to bear us 
lands away.”—Emily Dickinson. 


“The best heads the world knew were well 
read and the best heads take the best places.” 
—Emerson. 


“Men must read for amusement as well as 
for knowledge.”—-Henry Ward Beecher. 


“The first time I read an excellent book, it is 
to me just as if I had gained a new friend. 
When I read over a book I had perused before, 
it resembles the meeting with an old one.” 

—Goldsmith. 


“Have you ever rightly considered what the 
mere ability to read means? That it is the key 
that unlocks us to the whole world of thought 
and fancy and imagination, to the company of 
saint and sage, of the wisest and wittiest at 
their wisest and wittiest moments? That it 
enables me to see with the keenest eyes, hear 
with the finest ears, and listen to the sweetest 
voices of all time?”—Lowell. 


“Every book is in an intimate sense a cir- 
cular letter to the friends of him who writes 
it.”—Robert L. Stevenson. 


For a climax to our book work, we gave 
an entertainment for the other sixth grade. 
As a beginning, different pupils told about 
the reading problem on which we had been 
working for over three months. The charts 
and records were displayed and explained. 
The four pupils who had read the greatest 
number of books were allowed to read their 
lists. Children showed the book posters 
we had collected or made, making some 
comments on them. Others gave quota- 
tions on the value of books and reading. 
A chapter of The Hoosier School Boy was 
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dramatized by another group. To end the 
program, a dramatization entitled ‘‘An 
Evening with Books,’’ which had been com- 
posed and prepared by members of the 
class, was presented. The substance of this 
playlet was according to the following out- 
line: 


I. Family circle in the living-room. 

a. Mother sewing, father reading, and five 
children preparing home lessons (some 
line of reading). 

b. Mother discusses home work with children. 

e. Practicing a dramatization required for 
the following day. 

d. After lessons are done, talks on books and 
reading aloud by parents. 

e. Subject of Christmas is brought up. 
Mother suggests buying books to start a 
library for a cousin’s family in the coun- 
try, instead of getting foolish toys. 

f. Children become enthusiastic. 
recommend various favorite books. 

g. A list is made of these. 

h. They decide to buy ten as a start, and 
add to this number on the children’s 
birthdays and each Christmas. 

i. Having made a list of fifteen, they agree 
that they will meet the following evening 
and select ten of these. All think that 
books should not be bought in a hurry. 

Here is the recommended list and some re- 

marks pupils made about some of them: 


They 


Little Men 

Little Women 

The Boy Electrician 

Two Years Before the Mast 
Pollyanna 

Little Smoke 

Black Beauty 

Boy Scouts Lost in the Canadian Rockies 
Tom Sawyer 

Autobiography of Buffalo Bill 
When Patty Went to College 
White Fang 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

Anne of Green Gables 

Tom Brown’s School Days 
Life of Roosevelt 


“Why not send them Pollyanna? They have 
so many sorrows out there on that lonely farm. 
Perhaps they would start playing the glad 
game as Pollyanna did.” 

“We haven’t anything about dogs. Hardly 
any book can be compared with White Fang. 
He was a wolf, but by kind treatment became 
like a dog.” 

“If we get Little Women for the girls, we 
should have Little Men for the boys. When I 
told them about it last Christmas at Grandma’s, 
they said they wished they had it. I think it is 
an ideal book for both boys and girls.” 

“Don’t forget to put the book called Boy 
Scouts Lost in the Canadian Rockies in the list. 
Surely every lad will enjoy that.” 

“What’s the matter with getting The Boy 
Electrician? It is full of mechanical models. 
I can just see Cousin Jim making the batteries 
it describes, and Uncle Harry planning the 
radio parts.” 

“Why not buy Little Smoke as boys all love 
tales of Indian life?” 

“You boys always want stories of war, cow- 
boys, or Indians. I say we should get When 
Patty Went to College, as the older girls would 
enjoy the pranks it describes.” 

“Two Years Before the Mast is a thrilling 
sea story that all the family would enjoy. What 
could be more exciting than the time the man 
fell overboard?” 

“Black Beauty is a good animal story for 
either boys or girls. It would be easy enough 
for Jack to read, too.” 

“Wouldn’t Tom go wild over Buffalo Bill?” 


These weeks of reading have proved not 
only pleasant but profitable. The pupils 
ranked high in their Burgess Reading and 
Haggerty Intelligence tests, which were 
given after they had done considerable 
reading. There has been improvement in 
their ability to prepare their other regular 
assignments in schoolwork. All pupils have 
read at least five books. Half have read 
ten or more. Ten have read from fifteen 
to twenty-five. 

Following is a list of a boy, one of the 
best readers: 
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Adrift on a Pan of Ice, Grenfell 

Conquest of the Air, Rotch 

Boys’ Book of Submarines, Collins 

The Arkansas Bear, Paine 

When Buffalo Ran, Grinnell 

Life and Adventures of Buffalo Bill, Cody 

Doctor Dolittle’s Post Office, Lofting 

Hoosier School Boy, Eggleston 

Dave Crocket, Lange 

Stories of the First American Animals, 
Langford 

White Fang, London 

Boy’s Life of Mark Twain, Carson 

Boy Scout of Birch Bark Islands, Holland 

Cowboy Dave, Webster 

Harvest of the Sea, Grenfell 


Here is a girl’s list, by the pupil who 


read the most books during the semester: 


Under the Lilacs, Alcott 

Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys, Zollinger 

Crosspatch, Coolidge 

Mystery at Number Siz, Seaman 

Maida’s Little House, Irwin 

Refuge Family, Canfield 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Stowe 

Lady of the Lake, Scott 

Helen Over the Wall, Gilchrist 

Clove, Coolidge 

Our Little Panama Cousin, Pike 

Jane Stewart’s Chum, Remick 

Boy’s Life of Booker T. Washington, 
Jackson 


The Merriweathers, Richards 

The Wide Awake Girls at College, Ellis 
White Fang, London 

Judy of York, Hill 

Yellow Star, Eastman 

Grandpa’s Little Girls at School, Curtis 
Beatrice Leigh at College, Schwartz 
Sue Jane, Davies 

Lost Little Lady, Knipe 

Our Little Canadian Cousin, Murphy 
Our Little Alaskan Cousin, Roulet 

Red Robin, Abbot 

Silver Pitchers, Alcott 

Makers of Our History, Faris 
Whistling Jimps, Turpin 

Maid of Old Manhattan, Knipe 
Hoosier School Boy, Eggleston 

The Big Tent, Canfield 

Adrift on a Pan of Ice, Grenfell 
South America, Carpenter 

Grandpa’s Little Girls’ House-boat, Curtis 
Emmy Louw’s Road to Grace, Martin 
Two Alike, Delano 

Hoosier Schoolmaster, Eggleston 
Monkey Tricks, Drummond 


My hope is that this reading has been 
so pleasurable as to create a love for good 
reading that will carry on into higher 
grades. I shall pass on to the 7B teacher 
the records and outlines, so that she may 
be able to continue some phases of this 
library work. 





A TECHNIQUE FOR OBTAINING GROUP PROJECTS 


Harvey C. LEHMAN AND Paut A. Witty 
The University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


Educational writers have long em- 
phasized the need of utilizing children’s 
interests in order to teach most efficiently. 

‘‘The essence of mental hygiene is then 
—interest for efficiency; and for protec- 
tion, sleep.’’? 

‘“The resistance which blocks mental 
work may be diminished by supplying in- 
terest and motive.’’ 2 

m . it is a fact easily verifiable that 
interest does add to, and that repugnance 
does subtract from, the amount of work 
done.’’ ® 

The problem for the educator becomes 
one of supplying interesting material in 
classroom activities. More specifically, the 
problem may be stated: What are the 
factors or conditions which make activities 
interesting to the child? 

‘“The children of a school class may work 
with doubled efficiency simply from learn- 
ing the significance of the work to their 
wants, and associating the work with so- 
ciability, cheerfulness, and achievement.’’ ¢ 

‘‘The genuine principle of interest is the 
principle of the recognized identity of 
the fact to be learned or the action pro- 
posed with the growing self; that it lies 
in the direction of the agent’s own growth, 
and is, therefore, imperiously demanded, 
if the agent is to be himself. Let this 
condition of identification once be secured 
and we have neither to appeal to sheer 
strength or will, nor to occupy ourselves 
with making things interesting. .. .’’5 


1 Thorndike, Educational Psychology (Briefer Course). 


University, 1913, p. 330. 
*Tbid., p. 325. 
*Ibid., p. 318. 


Genuine interest, then, results from the 
felt needs of the children for particular 
forms of activities. 

The crucial problem for the teacher is 
one of identifying the needs of the children 
and allowing these needs expression in 
self-initiated activities in the classroom. It 
seems reasonable to assume that the ac- 
tivities in which children spontaneously 
and voluntarily participate represent their 
felt needs. If the teacher can identify 
these activities to which the children turn 
‘*just because they want to,’’ he will have 
a core of genuinely interesting activities 
which can be used as basic elements in 
curriculum construction and project plan- 
ning. 

Realizing the importance of identifying 
the play activities in which children 
spontaneously engage at different ages, 
many investigations of play have been con- 
ducted. The subjective nature of play has 
limited the workers and the reports of the 
investigators are to no small degree con- 
troversial. The writers have tried to de- 
velop a technique for identifying felt 
needs of children at various ages in the 
hope that the genuine interests so ex- 
pressed may be used ultimately in the 
formation of curricula. 

The following paper presents: (a) a 
brief resumé of characteristic techniques 
employed in investigations of the play 
activities of children of varying ages, (b) 
a useful technique for obtaining evidence 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 


‘ Thorndike, Educational Psychology, Vol. III, p. 128. 








5 Dewey, Interest and Effort in Education, p. 7. 
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of felt needs, (c) suggestions for obtain- 
ing effective projects from data obtained 
by this means. 


DEVICES USED IN IDENTIFICATION OF 
PLAY ACTIVITIES 


The literature in the field reveals the 
following types of investigations: 

1. Questionnaire. 

2. Personal observation. 

3. Recreational surveys. 


1. Questionnaire Method. Monroe em- 
ployed a very brief form of the question- 
naire, merely asking children to write an- 
swers to the question: 

‘“What games do you like to play in 
summer, and why ?’’® 

Croswell used a more elaborate form of 
questionnaire. His questions were of the 
same general type as that asked by Monroe, 
but he asked many more questions than 
did Monroe.” 

McGhee made a study differing from 
Croswell’s in that he submitted a printed 
list of play activities to children and asked 
them to select their favorites.® 

One of the latest attempts is that of 
Terman, used in the investigation of 643 
gifted children. The children were asked 
to rate 90 play activities with respect 
to their interest in them, their knowledge 


of them, and the time devoted to them. 
Then followed an information test on 
plays and games. 

2. Method of personal observation. 
Chase realized the inherent weaknesses of 
the questionnaire method and he therefore 
made a study in which he employed the 
method of personal observation.!° 

Naismith tried to construct a chart in 
which were given the ages at which boys 
start playing various games, and the ages 
at which they cease to play them. Nai- 
smith used the averages of estimates which 
he secured by sending out a questionnaire 
to ‘‘the leading directors of physical edu- 
cation in colleges, private preparatory 
schools, and high schools.’’ 

Miss Andrus recently completed a study 
of the habits of the pre-school child. 
Diaries of 52 children in four nursery 
schools in New York City were kept by 60 
students, each student observing one child 
for 15 hours.!? 

3. Recreational Surveys. During the past 
dozen years there have been numerous rec- 
reational surveys. Many of these surveys 
have consisted of little more than itemized 
lists of amusements and_ recreational 
facilities, together with suggestions for the 
improvement and expansion of the existing 
facilities.1% 

At Ipswich, Massachusetts, the then 
novel method of having observers stationed 


* Monroe, ‘‘Play Interests of Children,’’ American Educational Review, IV, pp. 358-65 (1899). 
7 Croswell, ‘‘ Amusements of Two Thousand Worcester School Children,’’ Pedagogical Seminary, VI, 


pp. 314-71 (1899). 


® McGhee, ‘‘Play Life of Some South Carolina Children,’’ Pedagogical Seminary, VII, pp. 459-91 


(1900). 


*Terman, Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. I, Chap. XIV, pp. 385-441. 


1925. 


Stanford University Press, 


*” Chase, ‘Street Games of New York Children,’’ Pedagogical Seminary, XII, pp. 503-04 (1905). 
“Naismith, ‘‘High School Athletics as an Expression of the Corporate Life of the School.’’ 


(Chap. XVII of The Modern High School. 
Sons, New York, 1914. 


Age. 


Edited by Charles Hughes Johnston.) Charles Scribner’s 


4% Andrus, Ruth. A Tentative Inventory of the Habits of Children from Two to Four Years of 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 160, 1924. 


%* (a) California Recreation Inquiry Committee. Report of the State Recreational Inquiry Com- 


mittee, Sacramento, 1914. 
(b) Madison, ‘‘The Four Lake City.’’ 

of the Madison Board of Commerce. 

om (c) New York Recreation Circular. 


Recreational Survey ... prepared by a special committee 
Madison, Wisconsin, Tracy and Kilgore, printers. 
State of New York, Conservation Commission. 


1915. 
Albany, 
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at various points in the city was em- 
ployed.'* 

At a given moment these observers made 
note of the play behavior of all children 
in sight, the attempt being to obtain by 
this method a cross-sectional view of the 
play behavior of Ipswich children. 

At Cleveland, Ohio, this procedure was 
tried on a larger scale along with a variety 
of other procedures.5 

Comparison of the findings obtained by 
means of these various techniques forces 
one to conclude that a given investigator’s 
findings are to a large extent a function 
of the technique employed. Chase noted 
this fact and he states that his list of the 
ten most popular play activities is unlike 
any lists which were compiled from the 
answers given by children to questions 
asked of them. 


A USABLE TECHNIQUE FOR OBTAINING 
EVIDENCE OF THE FELT NEEDS 


OF CHILDREN 


Realization of the need for more 
adequate surveys of play behavior led to 
the following attempt to discover what 
children do ‘‘just because they want to.’’ 
It was decided that it would be most satis- 
factory to have the children themselves 
report the things in which they had been 
pleasurably engaged as it would be im- 
possible to observe all the play activity of 
any considerable number of children dur- 
ing all hours of the day and night. Miss 
Ruth Andrus’ study of the habits of the 
pre-school child is illustrative of the enor- 
mous amount of time and labor involved 
when the observation method is used. 
With older children this method is not 


%“Tpswich Report. Play and Recreation in a Town of 6000. 


Massachusetts. ) 


Howard R. Knight. 
York City, 1919. 


4 Cleveland Recreation Survey. The Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation. 
**Wholesome Citizens and Sparetime,’’ by John E. Gillin, 1920. 


feasible as errors in identifying plays and 
games are likely to be encountered. 

It was decided therefore that more re- 
liable information could be obtained by 
having the children check from a compre- 
hensive list those activities in which they 
had engaged. In order to make the task 
of checking the list definite, the children 
were asked to check only those activities 
in which they had actually engaged during 
the preceding week. 

The plan of checking having been de- 
cided upon, the next problem was that of 
obtaining a suitable list from which to 
ask the children to check. A list of games, 
sports, and other recreational activities 
was compiled from several lists that had 
been prepared by previous investigators. 
This first list contained 140 items. But 
since play is so subjective a phenomenon, 
it is obviously impossible to draw up any 
list of activities that would be complete 
for every child. Therefore spaces were 
provided at the end of this preliminary 
list in which the children were asked to 
write the names of any activities which 
were not included in the list. 

The list of activities was subsequently 
lengthened on the basis of preliminary 
try-outs. Four preliminary studies and 
revisions were made. During this pre- 
liminary work the list of play activities 
was increased in number to 200. Certain 
of the items at first included in the list 
were eliminated and others were added. 
The activities added were those most com- 
monly mentioned by the children in the 
spaces provided for that purpose. It will 
thus be seen that the children themselves 
supplied the names of many of the activi- 
ties that were included in the final list. 
A very important part of the preliminary 
(A Recreation Survey of Ipswich, 


Russell Sage Foundation, Department of Recreation, New 


Vol. III, 
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work was the repeated revision of the series 
of instructions that were to be used by the 
teachers in administering the list. 

The next step was to secure additional 
data regarding play by obtaining supple- 
mentary information after the list had 
been checked. The children were asked 
to indicate the three activities enjoyed 
most, ranking them in order of merit. 
They were then asked to designate that 
activity which consumed the greatest 
amount of time. In an investigation made 
subsequent to that which is here described, 
the children were asked also to indicate 
those activities in which they participated 
alone. 

Included in the present study were ele- 
mentary and high school pupils from the 
following Kansas towns: Kansas City, 
Lawrence, Bonner Springs, and Moran. 
In order that seasonal differences might 
be taken into account, the list was checked 
by the above groups on each of three dif- 
ferent dates, namely, November 7, 1923, 
February 20, 1924, and April 30, 1924. 
The same list of activities was checked on 
each of these dates and the only changes in 
the sets of directions were changes in the 
foreword. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OBTAINING EFFECTIVE 
PROJECTS 


The writers feel that the method of 
studying play behavior previously de- 
scribed will be a valuable asset to the 
teacher in obtaining group projects which 
reflect the felt needs of school children. 
As illustrative of the possibility of obtain- 
ing projects which represent the intrinsic 
interests of children of given ages, the 
following lists are appended. The lists 
contain the names of the activities in which 
20 per cent and more of the children of 
chronological age 10 participate. The lists 
are tabulated separately for the sexes. It 


.cent or more of ten-year-old boys. 


will be noticed that there are 77 activities 
in the category for boys and only 66 for 
girls. This is in accord with the results 
of the total investigation indicating that 
boys engage in a larger number of plays 
and games than do girls of any given age. 
The asterisks precede the names of ac- 
tivities which are peculiarly seasonal in 
nature. It is interesting that there are 
14 items so designated for boys and only 
4 for girls. This is one of the numerous 
indications that boys are affected in their 
play choices to a larger extent by the 
seasons than are girls. 

The number of individuals of age 10 
included in three separate investigations 
may be seen by reference to Table I. 


Taste I 
Date Boys Girls 
November 7, 1923. 182 215 
February 20, 1924. 169 199 
April 30, 1924. 160 176 
Tase IT 


Activities participated in by twenty per 
Average of 
results obtained from three separate investi- 
gations except where otherwise specified. 


Per 
cent 


Name of Activity 


88 Looking at the Sunday “funny paper” 
***75 Just playing catch 

75 Reading books 

71 Chewing gum 

71 Reading the newspapers 


69 Whistling 

65 Reading short stories 

65 Riding in an auto 

*63 Football 

63 Just running and romping 


61 Running races 
***60 Baseball with a hard ball 
60 Going to the movies 








70 


60 


59 


57 


57 
00055 
eeer4 

54 


dada 37 | 
53 
53 
52 
51 


51 
50 
48 
46 
45 


e444 
43 
42 
41 
41 


41 
41 
#40 
39 
39 


**39 
36 

36 
#*36 
oee35 


35 
35 
33 


33 
31 


30 
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Using a hammer, saw, nails, ete. for 
fun 


Listening to the phonograph 


Drawing with pencil, pen, chalk, or 
crayon 

Playing with pet dogs 

Jumping for distance 

Jumping for height 

Wrestling 


Gathering flowers 

Reading jokes or funny sayings 
Throwing rocks or stones 

Listening to stories 

Climbing porches, trees, fences, posts, 
ete. 


Looking at pictures 
Listening to the radio 
Playing cowboy 
Teasing somebody 
Just singing 


Ball with an indoor or playground ball 
Marbles 

Playing the piano (for fun) 

Riding a bicycle 

Telling or guessing riddles 


Writing letters 

Cutting paper things with scissors 
Pole vaulting 

Boxing 

Watching athletic sports 


Snowball fights 

Coasting on a wagon 
Playing robber and police 
Basket ball 

Flying kites 


Telling stories 

Hide and seek 

Playing with pets other than kittens 
or dogs 

Miscellaneous tag games 

Swinging 


Playing with pet kittens 


30 Rolling an auto tire 

30 Card games, such as authors, bridge, 
whist 

Coasting on a sled 

Roller-skating 


##990 
29 


29 
29 


Follow your leader 
Playing Indian 


28 Coasting on a coaster 
27 Checkers 

*26 Hunting 

*26 Gathering nuts 


26 
26 
24 
24 


Building or watching bonfires 

Shinney on your own side 

Excursions to woods, parks, country, ete. 
Turning handsprings, cartwheels, ete. 


23 
23 
23 
22 
22 


Visiting or entertaining company 
Pitching horseshoes 

Mumbly peg 

Horseback riding 

Painting with water colors 


22 
21 
21 
21 
21 


Spinning tops 

Just hiking or strolling 

Just imagining things 

Walking stilts 

Making or using a wireless or other 
electrical apparatus 


20 Going to parties or picnics 
20 “Here I come.” “Where from?” 
* November data only. 

** February data only. 

*** April data only. 


Taste IIT 
Activities participated in by twenty per 
cent or more of ten-year-old girls. Average 
of results obtained from three separate in- 
vestigations except where otherwise specified. 


Per 
cent 
93 Looking at the Sunday “funny paper” 
78 Reading books 
75 Reading the newspapers 
75 Reading short stories 

***71 Jumping or skipping rope 


Name of Activity 
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***70 Gathering flowers 
70 Just singing 
69 Chewing gum 
68 Drawing with pencil, pen, chalk, or 
crayon 
68 Cutting paper things with scissors 


62 Riding in an auto 

62 Listening to the phonograph 

61 Playing the piano (for fun) 
60 Reading jokes or funny sayings 
59 Looking at pictures 


57 Dolls, doll carriages, doll clothes, ete. 
54 Just running and romping 

54 Playing school 

53 Writing letters 

52 Listening to stories 


51 Running races 

50 Going to the movies 
***49 Jacks 

*49 Just playing catch 

49 Telling stories 

49 Teasing somebody 

46 Hide and seek 

44 Telling or guessing riddles 

43 Playing with pet dogs 

41 Swinging 

40 Playing with pet kittens 


39 Playing house 

38 Listening to the radio 

38 Miscellaneous tag games 

38 Dressing up in older folks’ clothing 
37 Visiting or entertaining company 


37 Hop, skip, and jump 

37 Sewing, knitting, crochetting for fun 
34 Roller-skating 

34 Playing movie actor or actress 

34 “Here I come.” “Where from?” 


Per 
cent 
33 Whistling 

31 Painting with water colors 
30 Pussy wants a corner 

29 Going to parties or picnics 
28 Stringing beads 


Name of Activity 


27 Follow your leader 
27 Tin-tin 

26 Hopscotch 

24 Playing teeter-totter 
24 London Bridge 


23 Just imagining things 

23 Drop the handkerchief 
22 Watching athletic sports 
22 Folk-dancing 

22 Miscellaneous toys 


21 Playing store 

21 Picture puzzles 

20 Ball with an indoor or playground ball 

20 Checkers 

20 Excursions to woods, parks, country, 
ete. 

20 Hide the button 


20 Hide the thimble 
20 Card games, such as authors, bridge, 
whist 
20 Playing Sunday School 
20 Making a scrap-book 
* November only. 
** February only. 
*** April only. 


It is suggested by the writers that tables 
similar to these be used by teachers in the 
choice of projects. It seems likely that a 
large number of group projects can be 
formulated for use in specific grades which 
are based upon or embody one or more of 
the activities which are well toward the 
top of such lists. 

The preceding tables offer data that 
would be valuable to the textbook writer. 
For example, consider the fondness of 
children for dogs and kittens: 


Girls Ave. 
43% 50 
40% 35 


Boys 
57% 
30% 


Playing with pet dogs 
Playing with pet kittens 


Obviously, children are on the whole 
more fond of dogs than of kittens. This 
was found for all ages and for all seasons. 
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If a text is to contain a story about only 
one of these animals, it would be preferable 
to tell a story about a dog since it would 
probably appeal to at least 15 per cent 
more children. 

The writers have tried constantly to 
emphasize the need of selecting subject- 
matter in terms of the child’s interests. 


The writers are concerned not with subject 
matter as such but with it as related to 
the growing experience of the child. The 
projects used in the classroom should 
be selected from real life activities and 
should represent genuine interests of the 
children in the group for whom they are 
devised. 


READING, A DEFINITE SUBJECT 


Frep L. TEAL 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Canton, Ohio 


Reading is one of the oldest as well as 
perhaps the most important subject in the 
school curriculum. It is not only a utility 
subject, a means through which other sub- 
jects are mastered and a convenience for 
gathering information, but a cultural sub- 
ject as well, supplying inspirations, sym- 
pathies, ideals, and power. No one can 
hope to be successful at teaching in the 
elementary school who cannot teach read- 
ing well. 

It was formerly thought that the first 
three years of a child’s school life should 
be spent in learning to read and the re- 
mainder of it in reading to learn, but 
teachers of the twentieth century are 
modifying this theory in the light of our 
present knowledge. Just as the old tri- 
county biweekly county seat editions have 
been supplanted by the larger newspapers 
of today, so have the reading methods of 
yesterday given way to others intended to 
meet better the demands of modern times. 
Today we are thinking more about how a 
child learns to read, of specific reading 
habits—long eye-spans, eye-to-mind think- 
ing, comprehension, and organization. 

Modern research shows that the faster 
one reads, up to his ability to comprehend 


what he reads, the more logically he will 
recall and the longer will be his retention. 
This greatly augments the demand for 
silent reading exercises with speed and 
comprehension and organization the chief 
objectives. It does not mean, however, 
that oral reading should be eliminated from 
the school program. Oral reading has 
values as distinctive as those of silent read- 
ing. It means simply this: that the teacher 
must decide from the needs of her class 
what she wishes to develop—whether speed 
or appreciation or expression or mastery 
of mechanics or comprehension or what 
not—and then choose suitable material and 
plan the lesson, an oral reading lesson or 
silent reading lesson or a mixed oral-silent 
reading lesson accordingly. It means that 
this age demands more capable teachers 
and expects teaching methods which will 
meet the demands of modern times. 

From a number of years’ experience in 
school work the writer is of the conviction 
that teachers in training and in service as 
well need to get a firm grasp of the idea 
that teaching reading is specific; that cer- 
tain definite steps ought, and under or- 
dinary conditions will, give certain definite 
results ; that casual relationships are as real 
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in the teaching of reading as in any other 
school activity. With this in mind the 
following brief outlines are suggested. 


AN EXERCISE IN OrAL READING 


1. (a) Read short poem with class as audience. 
(b) Take up any difficult words with class. 


2. Tell anything of interest about author 
or selection. 

3, Individual readings and discussions. 

4. Have class consult table of contents in 


books for other selections written by 
same author. Add suggestions to crys- 
‘tallize desire to read them. 

5. Pupil-audience reading of poem. 


An EXERCISE IN SILENT READING 


i, Write phrases and short sentences of 
selection on board. 

2. (a) Take up difficult words with class. 

(b) Pupils read phrases and short sentences 

as units. (Estimate speed.) 

3. Directed reading and discussions. (Esti- 
mate comprehension. ) 

4, Pupil or pupils retell the story. 
mate organization.) 


(Esti- 


An EXERCISE IN DRAMATIZATION 


a, Read and discuss story with class, 

2. Discuss story as to suitability for 
dramatization and decide the necessary 
number of acts. 

3. Select suitable individuals for parts. 

4. Arrange scenes and act the story. 


Let it not be understood that anyone be- 
lieves a plan so stereotyped as this will 
make teachers of reading. And let no 
teacher feel that merely following these 
successive steps will assure a good lesson 
in oral or silent reading. Eckelberry on 
‘‘Formalism, an Ever-Present Danger’’ 
(Education Review, Dec., 1925), nicely 
covers this point. Certainly a teacher to 
be successful must know the aims of the 
subject ; she must know what types of read- 
ing material can be used most effectively 
to attain certain definite objectives; she 
must know something of standards and 


understand norms as a starting point; she 
must understand children and be able to 
inspire, direct, etc.; and she must also 
know how to reach certain objectives once 
she decides on the objective desired. In 
this the suggested exercises are the most 
meaningful. 

Dr. B. R. Buckingham’s recent book 
dealing with research problems for the 
classroom teacher, and the remedial meas- 
ures suggested and carefully outlined by 
Bliss and Ulery (State Course in Reading 
for Ohio) will be illuminating to everyone 
interested in this subject. In addition, 
teachers will find the following aids which 
have been collected from various sources 
helpful. 


Aids for Comprehension Development. 


1. Have pupils read short simple stories and 
then tell the story to the class, 

2. Ask pupils simple questions about the 
objects, persons, animals, ete., the answer 
to which may be found in the selections. 

3. Ask pupils questions the answers to which 
may be found only in the meaning of the 
selection. 

Ex.—Which of the two boys spoken of in 
the selection was kind? Why? Ete. 

4. Have pupils name the principal characters 
in the story and tell what each did. 

5. Have pupils illustrate the main thought 
of the selection. 

6. Disarrange the words of sentences and 
have pupils read them and tell the meaning. 

7. Have pupils find the part of the selection 
that expresses happiness, anger, honor, 
gratitude, ete. 

8. Divide the story into parts or large 
thought units. 

9. After reading a number of stories have 
the pupils name the ones which are similar 
and tell why. 


Aids for Speed Development. 


1. Write phrases, clauses, and short sentences 
on board and have pupils read them as 
units to get the habit of long eye-sweeps. 
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. Have pupils read selections in limited 


time and then write the answers to simple 
questions about what they have read. 
(Questions should call for simple answers 
for convenience of checking.) 


. Practice a five-minute phonic drill each 


day apart from the reading lesson. 


. At a given signal have the pupils peep into 


their books and after a few seconds have 
them close the books and repeat any 
sentence read. 


. Write sentences behind a curtain on the 


board. After exposing each sentence for 
a second, have pupils tell what it says. 


. At a given signal have class start to read 


simple material in a school reader one 
grade below their own. After reading thirty 
seconds, have pupils encircle the word be- 


ing read at stop signal. Let each child 
count his own words and multiply by two 
for his reading rate. Repeat this every 
few days and have pupils note the 
change. 


In conclusion let us admit that the 
teacher who has her class open the books 
and begin to read and teaches over the les- 
son, giving some attention to pronuncia- 
tion and expression and objectives in gen- 
eral, will do some good. But let us not 
forget that reading is a definite subject, 
and the teacher who makes a survey of the 
needs of her class and then makes each 
lesson stand out for objectives specific will 
accomplish more. 











CONSTRUCTIVE WORK IN ENGLISH 


GERTRUDE B. OWEN 
Emerson School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


How to improve the English work, both 
oral and written, in the elementary schools 
is a question that confronts teachers today. 
How can the work in English be made to 
function with the minimum amount of loss 
or waste? The following questions present 
a tangible method for constructive criti- 
cism by the children and may be used as 
a basis for the evaluating of the oral and 
written English work. These questions 
have been used by the classes in our school 
with a marked degree of success. 


QUESTIONS 


. Is the experience good, fair, or poor? 

. Does the beginning sentence set the story? 

. Does each new sentence add a new thought? 

. Does the story lead logically to the point? 

. Is the point well stated? 

. Does the ending sentence round up the 
story, that is, give a feeling of finish? 

. Do any particular words, phrases, or sen- 
tences seem especially well chosen? 

. Is there variety of sentence? 

. Is the English correct? 

. Are there mistakes in the written mechanics 

—punctuation, spelling? 

Did the speaker have poise? 

Was his enunciation good? 


anor Wh Fe 


14. 
12. 


In rating the experience the children 
consider three points: 


1. Is it an unusual experience? 


2. Is it an ordinary experience but especially 
well told? 


3. Is the experience confined to a one-time 
period ? 


Children encounter little or no difficulty 
in considering questions 1 and 2 in the 
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evaluating of the experience. Question 3, 
which involves unity of time, place, and 
event, is apt to be more confusing. To 
establish this idea of unity, or one-time 
period, the child may be led to think of 
himself as a photographer taking a picture. 
His entire experience must be told from 
one setting of the camera. This is a 
simple comparison, but it does give the 
child an idea of unity, and he learns to 
choose out of an experience an interesting 
event or episode that is complete in it- 
self. The outstanding value is that it 
eliminates the tendency which seems to 
be characteristic of children and grown- 
ups, to ramble on with a series of hap- 
penings which seems never to arrive. 
The beginning sentence, ‘‘There were to 
be big doings on the campus,’’ was under 
discussion in the group. The criticism 
made was that it did not set the story 
because it gave no clue as to what the big 
doings were. After a few questions and 
some discussion the group worked out the 
sentence, ‘‘It was the day of our school 
track-meet on the campus, and I had signed 
for the seventy-five yard dash.’’ This 
sentence places the listener at once into 
the situation. Knowing the general topic, 
‘‘A Trick of the Wind,’’ and the indi- 
vidual title, ‘‘My New Cap,’’ one im- 
mediately anticipates what the experience 
is to be and the interest is awakened. The 
function, then, of the beginning sentence 
is to set the story; that is, this sentence 
must be stated in such a manner that it 
suggests what the experience is to be 
and creates an interest in it. Great 
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care must be exercised in formulating 
this beginning sentence because, while it 
must give a clue or hint as to what the 
experience is to be, it must in no way dis- 
close the point of the story. 

When the story is set the next task is to 
build it up step by step, taking care that 
a new thought is added with each new 
sentence. This one expedient develops the 
sentence sense, teaches the child to avoid 
repetition of words, phrases, and ideas, and 
eliminates the tendency to use such words 
as ‘‘then,’’ ‘‘and,’’ ‘‘so,’’ ete. It leads the 
child to see and understand the futility of 
useless detail, and helps him build up his 
experience with clear, clean-cut, direct 
sentences. 

Again, the experience must follow in the 
order of happening. 

Consciousness of this procedure develops 
organization, unity, and logical arrange- 
ment. The pupil learns that there must 
be something to tell, that each sentence 
must be purposeful, and that there must 
be actual growth toward a definite end. 

When he has reached the point of his 
experience—the one important thing that 
he had set out to tell—he must state it in 
the best manner possible in order to give 
character to the story and to satisfy the in- 
terest of his audience. He must sense the 
fact that this is his carrying sentence, or 
climax, and if he drops at this particular 
point his whole account of the experience is 
weakened. 

The ending sentence has a definite pur- 
pose in the experience. It must give a 
feeling of completeness or finish. The 
child must be led to appreciate that feel- 
ing of finish so that he will avoid the 
habit of tacking on useless sentences on 
the one hand, or stopping before he has 
really satisfied his hearers on the other. 
Oftentimes the ending sentence adds to the 
experience by being an expression of the 
child’s personal opinion. This sentence 


should connect with the title so that 
the experience in its entirety will be 
related. 

Growth in vocabulary is the aim of 
question seven. By training the ear to 
listen for especially well-chosen words, 
phrases, or sentences, the child develops a 
consciousness of what better English 
means. He learns that certain words be- 
long to certain types of experiences, that 
he creates his atmosphere by the words he 
chooses, and that by choosing words 
thoughtfully he can express his ideas more 
clearly. The beginning sentences, ‘‘ Hurley 
burst into the house brimming over with 
excitement, exclaiming in a loud voice, 
‘‘Moms, I’ve lost my job!’’ which I heard 
discussed in an 8A group, is a good illus- 
tration of how words fit the experience. 
‘‘Brimming over,’’ ‘‘excitement,’’ ‘‘ex- 
claiming,’’ ‘‘loud voice,’’ all emphasize the 
feeling of excitement which is set in the 
beginning by ‘‘Hurley burst into the 
house.”’ 

The adjective and adverb studied in 
grammar can be made to function directly 
in connection with this use of words by 
choosing experiences that will lend them- 
selves naturally to the use of these par- 
ticular parts of speech. In conclusion, 
conscious effort in this choice of words 
produces growth not only in vocabulary, 
but in sentence structure as well. 

Variety of sentence can be carried over 
from the study of subject and predicate, 
phrases, and clauses in connection with 
the grammar work. A transposed sub- 
ject and predicate can be used effectively 
for emphasis. A phrase or clause out of 
its natural order often gives character to a 
sentence. Any transposition of the parts 
of a sentence tends to break the monotony. 
Transposition of sentences must be handled 
judiciously with younger classes, but chil- 
dren readily see that if all sentences are 
transferred an unnatural, stilted effect is 
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produced. The use of the exclamatory and 
interrogative sentence can be used success- 
fully in this connection. 

The sentence, ‘‘Gilpin went away,’’ 
illustrates simply and clearly what rear- 
rangement of words can do. When you 
place this sentence before the children, 
asking them to give you a mental picture, 
you receive responses similar to, ‘‘I see a 
man riding away in a car,’’ ‘‘I see a boy 
getting on the train,’’ ‘‘I see a man going 
out of the house with a grip.’’ But if you 
transpose the order and the sentence reads, 
‘* Away went Gilpin,’’ an entirely different 
mental picture and response is produced. 
Definite work along this particular line 
makes for variety of sentence structure 
and charm of effect. 

Questions 9, 10, 11, 12 are obvious; 11 
and 12 are used in connection with the 
checking of the oral work and 8 and 10 
in checking the written work. This ar- 
rangement gives ten points to be consid- 
ered in each type of work. These points 
or questions can be used advantageously 
in both the oral and written English work. 
They can be used individually by the chil- 
dren for the evaluating of the written 
work, and can be used in the large class 
group or in the smaller group in the dis- 
cussion of the oral work. For the checking 
of the written work the classes have been 
divided in such a way that each child has 
a working partner. These partners are 
chosen because of a particular need, e.g., 
a child who is weak in sentence sense is 
given a partner who is very strong in that 
point. When the papers are written they 
are graded by their working partners on 
the ten points, on five points, or on one 
point alone, depending on what the teacher 
may wish to emphasize out of that par- 
ticular story. If on the ten points, they 
number from one to ten and after each 
number check ‘‘ Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ as they de- 
cide, ¢.g.: 


Mary Brown 
1. Good—common experience well told. 
2. Yes. 
3. No (putting a check on sentence that 
does not add a new thought). 
4. Yes. 
5. Yes (drawing a line under the sentence 
which is the point of the story). 
6. No—does not tie with title. 
7. Yes (underscoring word, phrase, or 
sentence which he thinks well chosen). 
. No. 
. Yen. 
. Yes (indicated by placing the figure one 
in the margin on each line where a mis- 
take occurs). 


oo @ 


WILLIAM JENSEN. 


A teacher can devise her own method of 
checking. The important point to be con- 
sidered is that the child is reading with a 
definite purpose in mind and that he is 
evaluating as he reads, checking the points 
in question according to his own judg- 
ment. When the partners have completed 
the reading, they gather in groups of two 
and discuss the ratings. This method of 
checking places each child on his own 
responsibility, directs the attention of 
the individual pupil to strength or weak- 
ness in his English work, and gives the 
teacher a simple and direct means by 
which to study the needs of the class. 

In the small groups, where the stories 
are given orally, these points can be used 
to an advantage in various ways. The 
class may concentrate their attention on 
any one of these questions, or on several 
of them, or on all of them as the need may 
be. By having the pupil-teacher record the 
expression of the group by ‘‘ Yes”’ or ‘‘No’’ 
on the points discussed, the teacher can 
get a definite idea of what has been done 
not only in the group but by each indi- 
vidual member of the group. When the 
best stories of the smaller groups are told 
before the class or larger group, these 
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questions again form the basis of discus- 
sion. A good idea is to assign to each 
child a question for which he is to be re- 
sponsible and for which he listens as the 
story is told. In this manner ten children 
will be responsible for the first story, 
another ten for the second, and so on; 
but any one of the entire group is priv- 
ileged and urged to contribute his opinion 
regarding any story and enter into the 
discussion. 


Oral and written English cover such 
a broad field that it is difficult to find 
a scale of measurement which is definite 
enough to be of benefit to the pupil and 
the teacher. These points or questions 
under discussion do set a standard by 
which growth can be measured—a 
standard simple enough to be understood 
and appreciated by the children and one 
which embraces the chief requirements of 
good English, both oral and written. 











SOME DEVELOPMENTS FROM A SIMPLE 
GROUP ACTIVITY 

From my experience during the past five 
years, I have found that many subject- 
matter essentials in language, arithmetic, 
reading, spelling, ete., arise in interesting 
and intrinsic activities within the schools 
and home life of the children. The fol- 
lowing is a description of an activity that 
grew out of the children’s interest in the 
sale of Red Cross Christmas Seals during 
November and December, 1925. As far 
as the teacher was concerned, this piece 
of work was given free range for the sake 
of the activity, and there was no effort on 
her part to intrude the teaching of lan- 
guages, arithmetic, or any other kind of 
facts. 

On Friday, November 6, 1925, two mem- 
bers of the Welfare League in Richmond, 
Kentucky, came to the door and asked for 
permission to talk to the girls and boys 
about Christmas seals. One woman ex- 
plained the purpose of the sale of the 
stamps. She told the children she would 
be glad to have their help and they would 
be left to make their own decision. She 
also told them that the room in the Train- 
ing School that sold the greatest number of 
stamps would receive some kind of recogni- 
tion. 

Immediately an animated discussion fol- 
lowed. The purpose of the sale of stamps 
was again discussed. Different children 
spoke of sick or needy children they knew. 
Shortly the children voted unanimously 
to sell the stamps in order to help those 
less fortunate than themselves. They 
agreed to take one thousand stamps. A 
chairman was chosen to distribute these. 
Some children took one hundred, some 
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fifty, and some twenty-five. Another child 
was chosen to keep a record of each day’s 
collections. This record was kept on a 
board in the room where all the children 
could participate. 

By Monday morning the campaign was 
in full swing. Some children reported 
they had sold all their stamps. Those 
who had not taken stamps previous to this 
wanted them, and those who had them 
wanted more. The one thousand stamps 
had been exhausted. Nancy suggested that 
we ask for more, so she was chosen to 
telephone Mrs. Yates and ask for another 
thousand. 

Bernice suggested that we keep a record 
of each day’s happenings. The following 
was the first record contributed by the 
children and placed in their Year Book. 


Friday, November 6, 1925 
Mrs. Yates and Miss Hanger asked us to 
sell Red Cross Christmas Seals. We took one 
thousand. Billy, Edward, and Mary Elizabeth 
sold all of their stamps Friday afternoon. 
They collected two dollars and fifty cents. 


Monday, November 9, 1925 

We needed more stamps, so Nancy tele- 
phoned to Mrs. Yates and asked her to bring 
another thousand. She brought us the thou- 
sand, and we got six hundred from Miss Han- 
sen’s room. We have sold one thousand, nine 
hundred stamps. We have nineteen dollars 
and fifty cents because a man gave Gertrude 
fifty cents. 


The drive continued and the children 
kept daily records of their collections. It 
seemed that the town had been fairly well 
canvassed and some stamps remained un- 
sold. At this time the children began 
to plan how they could sell the remainder. 
One child suggested that they try to sell 
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to T. C. students. After further discus- 
sion it was agreed that we do this. A com- 
mittee was appointed to visit the president 
and ask permission to make an announce- 
ment in chapel that stamps would be sold 
in the chapel building on a certain morn- 
ing. After getting the president’s permis- 
sion, a committee was appointed to frame 
the announcement. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The children in our room are selling Red 
Cross stamps. We haven’t sold all of them 
and we thought perhaps some of you might 
want to buy some. If you don’t know what the 
money is used for, I’ll tell you. It is to help 
children and grown people who have tuber- 
culosis. We have a table out in the hall and 
you can buy the stamps there. Thank you. 


This announcement was made by one 
child and three children sold stamps. As 
soon as we came from chapel the children 
wanted to make a record of that particular 
work, which they did. 


Thursday, November 19, 1925 
Edward made an announcement in chapel 
about our stamps. Mary, Neva, and Billy sold 
stamps out in the hall. They got two dollars 
and sixty-three cents. 


The work went on in a similar manner 
until the last day of the drive. Mrs. 
Yates came to school to get the results. 
The children wanted to mention this in 
their writings and so they contributed 
the following: 


Thursday, December 17, 1925 


Mrs. Yates came to get the money for the 
Red Cross stamps. We sold two thousand, 
six hundred, and got twenty-six dollars and 
fifty cents. Mrs. Yates says she will let us 
know to-morrow which room sold the most 
stamps. 


Friday, December 18, 1925 


Mrs. Yates came to our room and told us 
that we had sold the most stamps. We jumped 


up and clapped our hands, we were so happy. 
She gave us four dollars and said, “Spend 
this for something you want for your room.” 
We don’t know what we want but we think 
we want a picture. School closes to-day for 
Christmas and Miss H: says we may get 
what we want as soon as we come back. 





The first morning after Christmas holi- 
days the ‘‘Red Cross money’’ was dis- 
cussed. Various things were suggested, but 
the class finally voted to buy a ‘‘pretty 
picture.’’ Here the teacher tried to be of 
service by giving the children several copies 
of Stories Pictures Tell, by Carpenter, a 
Perry Pictures catalog, a Porter-Motter 
catalog, and several other art magazines. 
These were placed on a table in the back 
of the room and the children examined 
them at their pleasure. 

Some of the children said there were so 
many pretty pictures they didn’t know 
which to take. After some planning they 
agreed that they should have certain points 
by which to judge the pictures. This was 
the result: 


Tunes To THINK oF IN CHOOSING OUR 
PICTURE 

1. Things in the picture (composition). 

2. The story of the picture. 

3. The artist. 

4. Size of picture. 

5. Price of picture. 


Upon further examination of books, 
pictures, and catalogs, the following pic- 
tures were offered for consideration: 


1. The Children of the Shell—Murillo. 

2. The Dance of the Nymphs—Corot. 

3. The Highland Shepherd’s Chief Mourner 
—Landseer. 

4, The Gleaners—Millet. 


These were examined by all members 
of the class. Some of the children had 
read the stories of the pictures. The others 
wanted to hear these stories, so during the 
next few days four children told them. 
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After this the artists were discussed very 
briefly. 

Next, the questions of size and price were 
taken up. Finally a vote was taken, and 
‘‘The Children of the Shell’’ was chosen. 
The children then decided to order the 
picture and each child wrote his own letter. 
One letter was chosen to mail. The others 
were kept to go in the children’s books. 
The following is a reproduction of one 
letter : 


Richmond, Kentucky 
January 11, 1926 
Porter-Motter Manufacturing Co. 
1214 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen : 
Please send me C, O. D. one framed picture, 
in water colors, No. 4235 (The Children of the 
Shell), size 16 x 20. 


Very truly yours, 
(Miss) Susan GREEN. 


The day following the ordering of the 
picture, the teacher noticed that the chil- 
dren constantly handled the copy of 
Stories Pictures Tell, in which their pic- 
ture and story of the picture were. They 
conversed among themselves and by and 
by several children wanted to know if they 
might write the story for their books. The 
teacher encouraged the idea and offered 
to give the children who wanted to do 
this a special period in which to write. 
One or two children did not want to do 
it so they were allowed to do something 
they did want to do. About ten days later 
the picture came. This was the final 
record : 


Friday, January 22, 1926 
Our picture came today. It is beautiful. 
It is the prettiest one we have in our room. 
The expressman brought it to our door and 
Andy (the janitor) opened it for us. We 


are going to hang it as soon as we get the 
wire. 


The reader will see that while there was 
no effort to teach definite language es- 
sentials in the above activity, the real need 
for many of the essentials arose in the 
effort of the children to express themselves 
and to get the thing done. As one reviews 
the activity he sees that the following 
fundamentals grew out of a real situa- 
tion: 

1. Conversation in planning the campaign. 

2. Capitalization in months, days, and names 
as a result of keeping records. 

3. Commas in a series of words in naming 
different children who performed certain 
duties. 

4. Story-telling in which children were in- 
terested as a means of selecting a picture. 

5. Reproduction of story. 

6. Letter writing in ordering the picture. 

7. Simple paragraphs in writing the story. 


In order to accomplish their aims, the 
children not only found the need for cer- 
tain language essentials but they found 
very definite need for the manipulation 
of numbers. 

In keeping the daily record it was neces- 
sary to write and add figures. 

The following is a sample of two days’ 
records as kept by the children: 


November 9, 1925 November 13, 1925 


Pupil A $1.65 Pupil A $ .59 
- 2 51 = 8 1.00 
wa. 79 eS 43 
ae .30 > 25 
$3.25 $2.27 
November 9, 13. 
$3.25 
2.27 
$5.52 


Upon examination of the Porter-Motter 
catalog the children found that schools 
were allowed 33% per cent discount on 
unframed pictures, and 50 per cent on 
framed pictures. Now their problem was, 
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‘Which will be the cheaper way to buy 
the picture, framed or unframed?’’ 

Several children inquired at different 
stores as to the price of framing. They 
also got prices on picture molding and 
glass with the idea of doing the work them- 
selves. They found that it would cost 
at least $1.50. The catalog price of this 
particular picture was $4.75 unframed, 
and $8.72 framed. After careful figuring 
it was agreed that the framed picture 
should be ordered. 

Reviewing the work so far, we are able 
to see some of the developments in lan- 
guage and arithmetic. In like manner the 
stories of the different pictures and of 
the artists made the children conscious of 
a real need for reading and spelling. 

Let it be understood that such work as 
the above activity does not pretend to 
teach and clinch all subject matter facts, 
nor perfect all skills. The writer believes 
that a certain amount of drill is a most 
essential factor in learning and cannot be 
disregarded, but that it should come after 
‘‘the thing’’ has been met in a real situa- 
tion. Nor should we stop here. Every 
effort should be made to use these partic- 
ular facts or skills in other real situations. 

GERMANIA WINGO, 
Richmond, Ky. 


SOME HIGH POINTS IN A 3B PROJECT 

On a Wednesday in November, if a visi- 
tor had tarried a few minutes in a certain 
Denver classroom he would have seen 
groups of children busily at work under 
the leadership of their chairmen. Here 
was a group of the bravest of Algonquin 
warriors clothed in gunny sacks which 
were fringed and decorated with the fan- 
tastic symbols of their tribe. Headdresses 
were so ornamented as to tell of the brave 
deeds each chief had performed. Dyed 
chicken and turkey feathers served to rep- 
resent those of the sacred eagle and hawk. 


These children symbolized the first Ameri- 
cans who occupied this territory before the 
white man arrived. 

Another group represented typical Pil- 
grims. The ladies wore white aprons, caps, 
collars, and cuffs. The men were garbed 
in suits of conventional black, with black 
hats, white collars, cuffs, and belts deco- 
rated with silver buckles. 

Smaller groups about the room were 
made up of Dutch boys and girls repre- 
senting Holland, of several British sol- 
diers who radiated the atmosphere of Eng- 
land, and lastly of a modern American 
family. 

All this bustle was preparatory to the 
giving of a Thanksgiving play, ‘‘The Com- 
ing of the White Man,’’ as written, 
planned, and staged by the children of the 
third grade. The play had gradually grown 
from oral English conversation lessons on 
the life and customs of the Indians and 
the Pilgrims. 

As worked out by the children the play 
began with a prologue, which was a scene 
in a modern American home. Grand- 
father had come to spend Thanksgiving 
with his grandchildren, Jean and Tom. 
He told the story of the Pilgrims to the 
interested children and this story formed 
the theme for the play proper. The play 
closed with an epilogue which furnished 
an opportunity for learning more histori- 
cal data. During the development of the 
story, questions were asked spontaneously 
by the children, such as, ‘‘ Have we always 
had Thanksgiving as a national holiday?’’ 
and ‘‘Did the Pilgrims and Indians really 
make a treaty ?’’ 

Suppose we slip back of these scenes to 
the middle of October and trace the de- 
velopment of the project that culminated 
in this Thanksgiving play. 

The major project was to give the chil- 
dren some idea of that period of North 
American history before the white man 
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occupied all the territory. This we devel- 
oped under the topic of foods, which was 
the problem in the first semester’s work 
in geography. 

The boys and girls in this district live on 
the outskirts of the city and their parents 
have large, splendid gardens. From 
these gardens they brought to school 
pumpkins, squashes, corn in the shock, 
potatoes, peppers, and tomatoes. The 
pumpkins and squashes have been planted 
between the rows of corn. The teacher 
read to the children from Captain John 
Smith’s diary the story of his trip to New 
England in 1614, in which he says that the 
Indians had planted ‘‘pumpkins and 
gourds between their hills of maize.’’ Thus 
it was brought home to the children that 
the orthodox tradition handed down to us 
from the aborigines had been kept by them. 
In this lesson the teacher also used the 
‘Legend of the Navajo Indians,’’ which 
explains the origin of maize as recorded by 
Bancroft. The reading lesson, ‘‘A Famous 
Feast,’’ assigned from the Baldwin and 
Bender third reader, further emphasized 
the gift of maize. 

Suceotash, the Indian dish of green 
maize and beans cooked together, was dis- 
cussed. This led to a discussion of beans 
prepared in various ways as nutritious 
food. Baked beans and brown bread were 
associated with Bostonians. It was this 
discussion which led the children to choose 
to prepare and bake beans to serve to their 
mothers on the afternoon the play was to 
be given. 

The wild rice or zizania was discussed 
as a native food product. The children 
read that the prudent Indians knew the 
food value of rice and insisted upon its 
use as a staple of their diet, and that their 
method of harvest was to tie the grass in 
bundles before the seeds were ripe. When 
it was mature the Indians would push their 
canoes under each stack, shaking the 


kernels into the canoe. Another interesting 
fact brought out in the discussion of rice 
was that our hunters today enjoy it with 
their dinners of wild duck. 

Since Colorado is the largest beet-sugar 
producing state in the Union, and since 
Denver is situated so near to one of the 
large plants of the Great Western Sugar 
Company, the interest in sugar as a promi- 
nent staple in our diet was keen. The 
question soon arose, ‘‘What did the In- 
dians use for sugar?’’ One suggestion was 
found in the story, ‘‘How Maple Sugar 
Came,’’ retold from the Algonquin Indian 
tales in the Field Third Reader. 

The syrup that the children used on their 
pancakes at home was discussed. After 
sampling the real maple sugar it was found 
that the various corn syrups were sad 
apologies for the real maple syrup. 

As the study of foods progressed, the 
children suggested that they make a map 
of the United States and properly locate 
pictures upon it to represent the various 
foods of the Indians as they had been dis- 
cussed. This map became a permanent 
class record for the study of foods. 

The study of food opened up the study 
of the companion subject of shelter in the 
following way. The question was asked by 
a child, ‘‘What kind of houses did these 
Indians have?’’ In the references read 
it was learned that the Indians of the 
plains ate chiefly the meat of the deer 
and buffalo. Therefore these tribes lived 
in the tipi so that their portable homes 
could be easily transported from one sec- 
tion to another where the hunt proved bet- 
ter. The Pueblo Indians of the Southwest 
were agricultural people. Hence, they 
built houses from stone covered with adobe 
mud, making permanent dwellings. The 
same is true of the Cliff Dwellers and the 
eastern Algonquins. The tribes of the 
Southeast lived chiefly upon fruits and 
wild berries. These people lived in crude 
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grass huts. The children decided to make 
a second map which they labeled ‘‘Shelter 
of the North American Indians.’’ On this 
map appeared cut-outs picturing the vari- 
ous types of Indian shelter, also a log 
cabin such as the first white settler at Ply- 
mouth built. The class insisted upon 
putting in a modern Denver home. The 
tipi of the plains and the brick bungalow 
with which all children were familiar em- 
phasized the development of shelter in the 
past three centuries. 

Using this material on food and shelter 
as a foundation, the clothing of North 
American Indians was discussed. The In- 
dians of the plains tanned and dressed the 
skins of the deer and buffalo. From these 
they made handsome jackets decorated 
with shell, stone, or bone. Porcupine quills 
were also used for designs. Necklaces 
were made from elk teeth, badger claws, 
or bear claws. The moccasin, a real In- 
dian invention, was made from buckskin, 
its shape and decoration varying with the 
different tribes. The Indians of the South- 
east wore garments made of grass and 
ornamented with various kinds of nuts and 
wild berries. These Indians were con- 
trasted with the Eskimos, who developed 
the art of ‘‘tailoring’’ to a very high 
degree. 

The regular curriculum subjects found 
a place in the project. Arithmetic lessons 
grew out of measuring and weighing gar- 
den products, pints, quarts, ounces, and 
pounds. 

Good sentence sense and ability to 
formulate interesting paragraphs were 
stressed in the conversational lessons and 
the writing of the play. Phases of written 
English and penmanship were emphasized 
in letters written to the different art craft 
manufacturing companies, and in those 
written to the principal asking permission 
to use the school kitchen, and to go on a 
visit to the museum. At the close of the 


project a visiting principal asked the chil- 
dren to write letters to her boys and girls 
concerning the project. Each child chose 
the part of the project that appealed to 
him to write about. 

In connection with the letter writing, 
spelling words were chosen to meet the 
needs of the children. It was of interest 
to note the new words that were added to 
their vocabularies, such as, metaté, Yucca 
plant, fibre, mummies, skeleton, clay recep- 
tacles, ceremonies, Utes, Algonquin, Iro- 
quois, Cliff Dwellers, Kiva, petrified, and 
so forth. 

History and civics were studied with real 
zest through the stories of the early colon- 
izing period. On Armistice Day the first 
League of Nations was discussed—the 
union of the ‘‘Five Nations’’ of the Iro- 
quois as told in ‘‘The American Indians,”’ 
by Frederick Starr. The lesson in the 
Baldwin and Bender Third Reader—‘‘ The 
Legend of Hiawatha,’’ further emphasized 
the idea of the first League of Nations. 

Indian war dances were studied, also a 
Dutch dance. Both of these were featured 
in the play. Music aided the project in 
such songs as the ‘‘Indian Lullaby,’’ and 
the ‘‘November Feast.’’ 

Art found a place throughout the study 
in making the maps, designing the cos- 
tumes, and arranging the various parts of 
the project. The art of the Indians of 
the Southwest was given intensive study. 
A visit was made to the Mesa Verde room 
in the Colorado State Museum. The main 
object of the excursion was to study the 
Indian designs in pottery and costumes. 
The suggestion was made by the children 
that they take paper and pencils to sketch 
interesting pottery shapes and designs with 
the view to making pottery of their own 
later. Every child returned with appro- 
priate designs which were used in their 
modeling classes later on. The designs 
found in the Indian costumes at the 
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museum were used on the costumes made 
for their play. The chairman of each 
group, selected by the children, was re- 
sponsible for the work of his particular 
group. The costumes and scenery for the 
play, a sand table depicting an Indian 
village and the landing of the Mayflower, 
the posters and maps, were worked out 
by different groups under the leadership of 
the chairmen. The children arranged the 
parts of their project about the room in 
accordance with the art principles of bal- 
ance, grouping, ahd design. 
HELEN R. GuMLICK, 
Supervisor of Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades, Denver, Colo. 


TWENTY “APPROVED” RULES FOR 
SUCCESS IN TEACHING 

1. Separate, as completely ‘as possible, 
all interest in knowing things from 
knowledge of them. Kill the first and 
boost the second. 

2. Form a tight corporation to include 
only yourself and the textbook. Never 
permit outside ideas of pupils to 
trickle in. 

3. Never admit that a parent knows any- 
thing. 

4, Remember that there is only one pur- 
pose worth while in elementary and 
secondary education and that is to get 
pupils into college with credit to your- 
self, some to the pupil, and some to 
the school. 

5. Do not permit intellectual laxity and 
feebleness to overcome your pupils as 
a result of taking field trips, work in 
manual arts, or dramatizations of mis- 
cellaneous experience. 

6. Work out your plan and materials of 
teaching. Never change these, as a 
really good thing can never grow 
old. 

7. Do all you can to discourage faculty 
meetings as these are trouble breeders 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


and are impositions upon the time and 
strength of teachers. 


. When you teach, assign work, or give 


credits, treat all pupils alike. Any- 
thing else is unfair and unjust and a 
nuisance. 


. Remember that you have no business 


to attempt to deal with the bad be- 
havior of pupils. This is not the field 
of education. Send them to the Princi- 
pal or Headmaster. 

Don’t waste time in giving tests. 
Pursue the even tenor of your way 
and you will arrive. 

All books on education are written by 
highbrows and impractical people. 
Congratulate yourself if you have 
never read any. 

Don’t be betrayed into joining the 
wild scramble for graduate study in 
education. One might better spend 
his summers picking daisies in the 
fields. 

Keep children out of mischief at night 
by assigning plenty of home work. 
Except in severe cases, pay no atten- 
tion to the health of children. They 
need to be toughened and disciplined 
by strenuous labor. 

Have no pictures on your schoolroom 
wall or anything in the room to dis- 
tract children. A good business man 
has nothing in his office but himself 
and his desk without an object on it. 
Join a live teachers’ union and work 
for higher salary and a bomb-proof 
tenure of office law. Bread is more 
than merit. 

Always be sure to get out of the build- 
ing at night before any of the children 
do. Show them what promptness 
means. 

The school is your workshop, so don’t 
bother about your appearance. Wear 
out all of your old party dresses and 
discarded clothes in the schoolroom. 
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19. Have the children march into the 
building and through the halls in long 
lines to the beating of drums and have 
the lines flanked with monitors with 
notebook in hand. These precautions 
will save you a lot of trouble. 

20. Never read children’s tests or examina- 


tion papers. Your own intuition of 
their abilities is quite sufficient. 

A guarantee of complete failure in 
teaching is made to anyone who will 
practice earnestly all or even a few of 
these methods and habits of work. 

VERNON MosHER Capy. 
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AN IMPORTANT ENGLISH CONFERENCE 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English will 
be held in Philadelphia during the last 
week of the Sesquicentennial Exposition, 
November 25 to 27. At the same time 
there will be an English Language Con- 
gress sponsored by the Exposition. 

The joint program will be a notable one. 
The general theme will be ‘‘The Social 
Need of Good Speech.’’ Several speakers 
of national prominence will take ‘part, 
notably Hamlin Garland, and considera- 
tion will be given to the reports of two 
committees that have been engaged in re- 
search upon the actual status of American 
speech in typical communities. Plans will 
be laid before the Council looking to the 
establishment of a nation-wide bureau of 
research, with the codperation of several 
educational and other societies. 

A cordial invitation to attend is ex- 
tended to all who are interested. The 
headquarters of the Council will be es- 
tablished at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 


LIBRARY READING IN SAGINAW 
The importance of general reading by 
children is somewhat generally recognized, 
but there is much room for improvement 


in the administration of it. Quotations 
from a letter concerning a new plan of 
library work in Saginaw, Michigan, by 
Miss Jessie McLean, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, will no doubt prove 
suggestive. 


We are enclosing under separate cover a 
sample of our library cards, which constitute 
a growing card catalogue (differing by grades) 
in each elementary classroom throughout the 
city. The cards as enclosed are of three colors, 
blue, white, and pink. The blue card is for the 
teacher’s annotation of a book. The staff of 
our Public Library examine the annotations. 
If the teacher seems to have missed some points 
which are vital in reporting the book, the 
library card is then re-written. This policy 
was worked out by the literature committee. 
Although the plan is very young indeed as yet, 
it seems to be worth while and teachers seem to 
be having a good time reading children’s books. 

The white cards are children’s recommenda- 
tions of books to other sixth, fifth, or fourth 
grades (as the case may be) of the city. These 
are the result of the “library hour” in various 
grades. The children recommend books which 
they believe their classmates will enjoy. From 
a much longer “room” list, a small number of 
books, three to five, are selected to recommend 
to other grades throughout the city. Interest 
in this exchange of recommendations is high. 
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The pink cards really should be red. They 
are danger signals of “counterfeit books.” 
Sometimes the books as listed on these cards 
are not trash, but constitute material which, 
for one reason or another, seems to be un- 
suitable for the grade which recommended it. 
It should be explained that all the books named 
on the pink cards were recommended by the 
children to other grades of the city. We are 
using this method of acquainting teachers with 
books which are not worth while for children’s 
reading. We have tried to give suggestions 
that will enable the teacher to do consructive 
work with pupils to secure the reading of better 
books. 

The blue cards and pink cards are for the 
teacher’s use only. We are enclosing also a 
bulletin which was issued after working with 
the first group of reports. This bulletin was 
the subject of a round table discussion and the 
teachers requested that the practice of issuing 
such material should be continued, so we are 
planning to do this frequently. At present it 
is possible to stress only a few of the points 
which seem those of greatest difficulty. The 
growth of the plan should be reflected in what 
will constitute the major points for emphasis 
in the way of improvement. 

This is a codperative plan worked out jointly 
by the Public Library and our schools. Mr. 
J. S. Cleavinger, head of the library force, 
and Miss Christina Robinson, in charge of the 
children’s department, are the librarians who 
are making it possible for us to try out our 
present procedure. 


BuuietTin No. 3—LiteraturE COMMITTEE 

I. General Suggestions Concerning Teacher’s 

Annotations. 

1. Annotations may frequently be shortened 
by the omission of non-essential words. 
Instead of “This story gives an excellent 
picture” the criticism may begin, “An 
excellent picture,” ete. 

. Criticism should be specific and partic- 
ular in regard to the book in hand. Such 
a comment as “A very interesting book 
which the children will enjoy” conveys 
no information of the content. 

3. Assume that the person reading the an- 


bo 


II. 


notation has not read the book and avoid 
unexplained reference to characters and 
incidents. For example, “She learned 
through the suggestions of Aunt Abigail, 
Uncle Henry, and Eleanor that she could 
actually do something by herself,” is 
confusing to one unfamiliar with the 
story. 

4. Distinctive literary style in a book should 
be emphasized, as books with real liter- 
ary value are rare. It is hardly enough 
to say of a book of Rose Fyleman’s 
poems that it is “a collection of simple 
little poems which will prove worth 
while.” The wonderful imagination and 
charm of the author are most unusual. 

5. If illustrations are significant they 
should receive comment as to their ap- 
peal and value. 

6. While it is not desirable to fix the grad- 
ing of a book arbitrarily, it will be 
helpful if the teacher will indicate 
whether a book’s appeal will be to the 
average reading ability of her grade. 

General Suggestions Concerning Children’s 

Annotations. 

1. Reports should as nearly as possible be 
an outgrowth of the reading rather than 
an objective of the reading. 

2. The reports should be more concise. 
What is wanted is an annotation and an 
annotation is not a story of the story. 
In other words, children should endeavor 
to pick out the essential parts and then 
to find as few words as possible which 
give the general impression rather than 
try to give a detailed account of the 
story. For example: 

“T like this book because it tells about 
King Arthur and his brave court. His 
knights had great battles and sought 
many things. King Arthur’s knights 
went to seek... .” ete. 

“This is a story of a boy with the 
U. S. Mail. It tells about a boy riding 
the Pony Express and the adventures he 
had with the Indians,’ ete. 

“T think the book of Huckleberry 
Finn is very interesting because he 
helped a negro to escape from death 
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and he also had very many other ad- 
ventures that are interesting. Huckle- 
berry Finn’s mother was dead and his 
father” .. . ete. 

“IT recommend this book because 
Johnny has a lot of adventures. Tellef 
had always been boasting how strong 
he was, so one day Johnny said that he 
would fight . . .” ete. 

3. It is desirable that children know the 
difference between books which should 
be used purely as reference material and 
real stories. Books of true literary value 
may be obtained in any field, as, nature 
study, history, travel, ete. In some in- 
stances good reference books were recom- 
mended for recreational reading. Ex- 
ample: Plants and Their Children; Little 
Journeys through California; Jogging 
Around the World, ete. 

4. No live child enjoys a book because it 
contains any particular moral or value. 
Many of the annotations showed clearly 
that children were trying to please an 
adult. 

“T like this book because it teaches 
you to be kind to your sisters and 
brothers while you have them,” ete. 

“T recommend The Strike at Shanes 
because it is not only a good book but 
it also teaches us to be kind to animals.” 

“The value of this book is that it tells 
mostly about geography.” 

5. As each book is different, the annota- 
tion concerning each book should be 
different. The comments on books will 
vary according to the individual writing 
them. It may be wise to have each re- 
port the result of individual work rather 
than have the entire group working at 
the same time. 


A COMMISSION FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
PARENTS 

In an address delivered before the 
California State Teachers Association last 
December, Commissioner Will C. Wood 
stirred his audience by saying that the 
responsibility for delinquency in children 
should be placed upon the home and not 


upon the school. He declared that no 
greater educational need exists than the 
need of educating parents and that he 
hoped to persuade the legislature of the 
state to make a suitable appropriation for 
beginning this work. 

Announcement is now made that an ap- 
propriation to establish a commission on 
the education of parents has been made 
and that Herbert R. Stolz has been placed 
in charge of it. Reports of the progress of 
the work of this commission will be eagerly 
welcomed. 


A NEW MAGAZINE FOR PARENTS 

A Parents’ Publishing Association, 
George J. Hecht, President, has begun the 
issuing of a monthly magazine intended 
for parents. The chief purpose of the new 
periodical is to disseminate scientific in- 
formation in an untechnical form. Every 
business and trade, it is argued, has its 
organ. The raising of children should be 
regarded as a very important business and 
should have a medium of exchange of ideas 
commensurate with the character of the 
work. 

The first issue of Children is very at- 
tractively gotten up on the general style 
of Liberty and other two-column magazines 
of a popular character. Besides articles 
there are numerous illustrations, book lists, 
and study programs. An imposing list of 
editors, consultants, and advisory editors 
is announced and an effort has evidently 
been made to enlist as many forces in the 
cause as possible. The enterprise seems 
very much worth while. 


NEW JERSEY PRINCIPLAS 
The state of New Jersey has one of the 
best organized and most aggressive of the 
local societies of principals. Its first bulle- 
tin, under date of May, 1926, reports a 
series of platform meetings held in various 
sections of the state and addressed by well- 




















known speakers. The social features of 
these meetings were strongly emphasized. 
The bulletin also contains a study by 
questionnaire of the relation between prin- 
cipals and supervisors, by Dr. George I. 
Brinkerhoff, principal of the Webster 
Street School in Newark, and an essay on 
the work of principals, by R. L. West, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education for 
New Jersey. The association prospers 
under the presidency of Mr. Lawrence §. 
Chase, principal of the Glenfield School in 
Montelair. 


ROLL CALL OF AMERICAN RED CROSS 


The tenth annual membership roll call 
of the American National Red Cross to 
enroll members for 1927 will be held from 
Armistice Day through Thanksgiving, 
November 11-25. This is the only request 
the Red Cross makes for funds during the 
year. All friends of the organization should 
observe the dates and renew their member- 
ship promptly. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE NEAR EAST RELIEF 


The task of providing food, clothing, and 
shelter for destitute children in the Near 
East has been succeeded by that of furnish- 
ing sufficient practical education and train- 
ing to enable these children to become 
self-supporting and to take their places 
as citizens in the new civilization that is 
growing in the Near East. The efforts of 
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the Near East Relief are now being directed 
toward the solution of this educational 
problem and hence the appeal of the or- 
ganization to American schools is, if pos- 
sible, stronger than before. 

Leading school superintendents—partic- 
ularly, Mr. Cody of Detroit, Mr. Gwinn of 
San Francisco, Mr. Davidson of Pitts- 
burgh, and Mr. Condon of Cincinnati— 
continue to urge the importance to our 
own children of a sympathetic contact with 
the children of the Near East. The follow- 
ing resolutions adopted by a group of 
educators during the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence at Washing- 
ton in February may be taken as a typical 
expression of sentiment: 


THe SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS IN 
CONFERENCE IN WASHINGTON CONCERNING THE 
EpucaTionaAL Work IN THE Near East, 
hereby express approval of the efforts being 
made by Near East Relief to provide practical 
elementary, vocational, and normal training for 
the orphans in its institutions, with the inten- 
tion not only of making them self-supporting 
at the age of fifteen or sixteen, but also of 
preparing them for leadership in the reconstruc- 
tion of their countries in the coming generation. 

The life-saving work during the deporta- 
tions has developed into a work that will leaven 
all phases of life in the Near East. 

We also acknowledge the high educational 
and ethical values that our schools obtain from 
cooperation in Near East Relief and its Golden 
Rule observance, and suggest to all schools that 
continued aid is highly needed and deserved. 











THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AT WORK 

The earlier works on the Junior High 
School were of necessity rather vague and 
theoretical. Now that a body of experience 
has accumulated, books of a different type 
are possible. Such a work was offered by 
Thomas, Tindal and Myers in Junior High 
School Life, a conerete account of the ac- 
tivities of the Holmes Junior High School 
in Philadelphia. A more recent and more 
comprehensive volume of somewhat similar 
type is called Junior High School Pro- 
cedure,! written by Professor Frank 
Touton and Miss Alice Struthers, of Los 
Angeles. Miss Struthers has been vice 
principal of the McKinley Junior High 
School and Mr. Touton is in close touch 
with the Los Angeles system. The result 
of their joint labors is a well-organized 
treatment, replete with concrete details 
but nevertheless clearly embodying the 
theory which those details are to illustrate. 
Principals of junior high schools especially 
will find here just the desk book they have 
been wishing for. The balance has been 
fairly well struck between administrative 
aspects and other aspects, with possibly 
over-emphasis on the former. The bibliog- 
raphies are adequate. 


THE TREATMENT OF GIFTED CHILDREN 

Professor Hollingworth has given us the 
indispensable introduction to the whole 
subject of gifted children.2 By means of 
her latest contribution we may learn in 
brief space what is dependably known in 
this field and continue with the related 
literature as time and inclination suggest. 


1Ginn and Company, 1926. 
2Gifted Children. By Leta S. Hollingworth. 
® Extra-Curricular Activities. 


lishing Co., 1925. 
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The author points out that the serious 
study of gifted children has been going on 
for about ten years. To experiments con- 
ducted by Dr. Whipple, Dr. Terman, and 
herself, we owe most of our information, 
which has been gathered by means of ex- 
penditures relatively very small as com- 
pared with those made for the study of 
incompetents. After defining the terms 
intellect, talent, genius, and the like, Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth sets forth the salient 
facts as to physique and movement, char- 
acter, temperament, and interests, develop- 
ment and special talents, and ends by 
presenting the outline of an educational 
program appropriate to gifted children. 

All persons responsible for the organiza- 
tion and conduct of schools should read 
this book. All parents, too, who have the 
requisite training and intelligence to in- 
terpret such a work should be urged to 
examine it. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

Using the word curriculum in the time- 
honored sense of a body of recognized sub- 
jects of instruction, we may say that much 
of the best that the modern school has to 
offer lies outside the curriculum. For 
education is obtained through experience; 
and a much larger body of first-hand ex- 
perience with practical affairs is needed 
by the learner than schools have commonly 
provided. 

In view of this, Professor Wilds’ hand- 
book *® is very timely. It shares the field 
with that of Foster,* also recent, and the 
two together constitute a valuable addition 


New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. 
By Elmer H. Wilds. 
* Extra-Curricular Activities in the High School. 


New York: Century Co., 1926. 
By Charles R. Foster. Richmond: Johnson Pub- 
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to the literature of the high school. The 
order of treatment followed is the usual 
one. First trace the development, then 
argue the need, and last, discuss ways and 
means. Among the ideas emphasized, none 
is more challenging than the suggestion 
that the newer activities should be unified 
by being placed in charge of a single 
directive head. The wisdom of this sug- 
gestion seems very evident. The wonder 
is that it has not been generally recognized. 
The particular plan recommended is that 
of city manager, which, like other pro- 
cedures in the book, is clearly set forth. 
The book is planned for college classes 
and should be found an excellent text. 
The outline is distinct and logical and the 
bibliographies and questions for study 
have been prepared with evident care. 


PAPERS ON AMERICAN SPEECH 

Hundreds of teachers of English who for 
many years have heard or read with de- 
light Professor Fred N. Scott’s kindly 
humorous but incisive discussions will wel- 
come their appearance in collected form. 
Twenty-four papers in all have been 
gathered into a volume to which the title 
of the first paper, The Standard of Ameri- 
can Speech, has been given.® 

This paper may be taken as more or less 
typical of the author’s methods and quali- 
ties. Conceived as an address before an 
association of teachers, and dealing as it 
does with a somewhat abstruse and difficult 
subject, it might easily have been both 
technical and disputatious. It is in fact 
nothing of the sort. Beginning with a 
slyly playful reference to Henry James’ 
remark to the effect that British society 
is superior because the Englishman always 
has something else to go on to, the writer 
proceeds to expose the fallacy of supposing 
either that the British have a single recog- 
nized standard of speech or that we in 

5 Allyn & Bacon, 1926. 


America should expect to have one. Our 
deepest concern should be that worthy 
thoughts and sincere feeling find clear ex- 
pression. The basic element in speech is 
character. 

Those who are accustomed to think of 
academic and educational discussion as 
necessarily dull and uninspired will find in 
these general, skilfully written papers a 
welcome surprise. They are themselves 
examples of American speech at its best. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


Progresswe Education for July-August- 
September is given up to an account of the 
annual conference of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, which was held in 
Boston in the spring. Besides a general 
account of the activities of the organiza- 
tion, several papers read at the conference 
are printed in full. Two of these, by 
John Adams and Beatrice Ensor, have 
to do with education in Europe and there 
is also a summary of contributions from 
the foreign field prepared by Lucy L. W. 
Wilson. This number as a whole reflects 
the growing influence of the association. 


MCANDREW’S REVIEW 


The Educational Review shares with the 
Journal of Education the distinction of 
being edited by a man with a striking and 
dominant personality. The September 
number opens with the editor’s account of 
his impressions of the annual meeting of 
the National Education Association at 
Philadelphia. Mr. McAndrew regards the 
meeting as a ‘‘great convention.’’ There 
were 507 scheduled appearances of 418 
persons. The machinery worked very 
smoothly. The speeches were good. Presi- 
dent McSkimmon was tactfulness itself. 
The various programs were well attended. 
On the whole the affair was one to be proud 
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of.—But this summary gives no idea of 
the sparkle of the actual account in the 
Review. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


In the Journal of Educational Research 
for September, Dr. Gesell, of Yale, reports 
the results of a number of studies of chil- 
dren of pre-school age and concludes that 
‘fan organized agency like a nursery school 
or a special guidance kindergarten is in- 
dispensable for their proper treatment.’’ 
The behavior problems that he has met 
with cover a wide range and are common 
to all mental age levels. 


A HANDWRITING EXPERIMENT 


Dr. Geyer, of the Chicago Normal Col- 
lege, undertook to find out how results ob- 
tained in Chicago by means of the Palmer 
System compare with results reached 
through the use of the Courtis-Shaw plan 
worked out in Detroit. Four public schools 
cooperated and in each the same teachers 
taught by both methods. Marked gains in 
quality appeared in rooms using the 
Courtis-Shaw method, but the gains in 
rate were low. Self-direction, self-con- 
trol, and self-appraisal, though not ac- 
curately measured, were judged to rank 
high. Three of the four schools voluntarily 
changed from Palmer to Courtis-Shaw. 


THE NEW BOOKS 

The Teaching of Literature. By Charles 
C. Fries, James H. Hanford, and Har- 
rison R. Steeves. Newark, N. J.: Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1926. Pp. 172. 

The Teacher’s Book of Phonetics. By 
Sarah T. Barrows and Anna D. Cordts. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1926. Pp. 199. 
$1.40. 

New Civic Biology. By George W. Hunter. 
New York: American Book Co., 1926. 
Pp. 448. Illus. 


Contes et Legendes—Part One. By H. 
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A. Querber. Edited by Franklin 
Crosse. New York: American Book Co., 
1926. Pp. 296. Illus. 

Milne-Wiley Arithmetics — Book One 
(Grades Three and Four). By William 
J. Milne and George M. Wiley. New 
York: American Book Co., 1926. Pp. 
263. 

Principles of Bookkeeping and Business— 
Elementary Course. By Charles E. 
Bowman and Atlee L. Perey. New 
York: American Book Co., 1926. Pp. 287. 

Poetry for Junior High Schools. By Elias 
Lieberman. New York: Scribner’s 
Sons, 1926. Book One, pp. 198. Book 
Two, pp. 164. 

Opportunity and Accomplishment in 
Secondary Education. By Paul H. 
Hanus. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1926. Pp. 60. 

Descriptive and Narrative Projects. By 
D. Davis Farrington. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1926. Pp. 306. 
Illus. 

Algebra. By Willian R. Longley and 
Harry B. Marsh. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1926. Pp. 577. 

Essays Old and New. Edited by Essie 
Chamberlain. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1926. Pp. 324. 

Measurement of Intelligence by Drawings. 
By Florence L. Goodenough. Yonkers: 
World Book Co., 1926. Pp. 177. Illus. 
$1.80. 

Self-Direction and Adjustment. By Nor- 
man Fenton. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1926. Pp. 121. $1.40. 

Rating Elementary School Courses of 
Study. By Florence B. Stratemeyer and 
Herbert B. Bruner. New York: 
Teachers College Bureau of Publica- 
tions, 1926. Pp. 193. 

A Laboratory Plane Geometry. By Will- 

iam A. Austin. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 

man & Co., 1926. Pp. 392. 
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Good English. By Nell J. Young and 
Frederick W. Memmott. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1926. Seventh 
Grade, pp. xxx-+372. Eighth Grade, pp. 
xxxi+376. 

The Modern Readers’ Series. 
Thorndike, General Editor. New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1926. Thackery: The 
History of Henry Esmond; pp. 488. 
Cervantes: Don Quixote; pp. 479. Ten- 
nyson: Idylls of the King; pp. 288. 
Sheridan: Plays; pp. 339. Aleott: 
Little Women; pp. 535. Coleridge: 
Biographia Literaria; pp. 393. Bronte: 
Jane Eyre; pp. 543. Dana: Two 
Years Before the Mast; pp. 456. 

Schoolmastering. By Samuel 8S. Drury. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 
255. 

Curriculum Problems. By Thomas H. 
Briggs. New York: Maemillan Co., 
1926. Pp. 138. 

Educating for Responsibility. By Mem- 
bers of Faculty of South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls. New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1926. Pp. 310. 

Social Arithmetic—Book One. By Frank 
M. McMurry and C. Beverley Benson. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 
345. 

Mastering English. By Frances Clenden- 
ing and Maude Clendening Lower. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 336. 
Illus. 

Mental Abnormality and Deficiency. By 
Sidney L. Pressey and Luella C. Pressey. 
New York: Maemillan Co., 1926. Pp. 
356. 

Gifted Children. By Leta S. Holling- 
worth. New York: Maemillan Co., 1926. 
Pp. 374. 

Fundamentals in English. By E. A. Cross. 
New York: Maemillan Co., 1926. Pp. 525. 

Narrative Structure and Style. By Theo- 
dore Goodman. New York: D. Apple- 

ton & Co., 1926. Pp. 222. $1.75. 
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Everyday Doings at Home—A Courtesy 
Reader. By Emma Serl. Newark, N. 
J.: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1926. Pp. 
128. Illus. 

Stories for Junior High Schools. By Will- 
iam Rabenort. New York: Scribner’s 
Sons, 1926. Pp. 416. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York: Contributions to Education, 
1925. No. 190, The Ability of High 
School Pupils to Select Essential Data 
in Solving Problems, by Benjamin W. 
Daily; pp. 103. No. 195, Legislative 
Control of the Elementary Curriculum, 
by Jesse K. Flanders; pp. 242. No. 
197, The Business Administration of a 
City School System, by Harry P. Smith; 
pp. 129. No. 198, The Supervision of 
Student-Teachers in Religious Educa- 
tion, by Faye H. Klyver; pp. 186. No. 
199, Biology in Secondary Schools and 
the Training of Biology Teachers, by 
Charles W. Finley; pp. 79. No. 200, 
City School Attendance Service, by 
Frederick E. Emmons; pp. 173. No. 
201, Educational Attitudes and Policies 
of Organized Labor in the United 
States, by Philip R. V. Curoe; pp. 201. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Experimental Psychology — Loose Leaf 
Laboratory Manual. By A. T. Poffen- 
berger. Chicago: Stoelting Co., 1926. 

Educational and Vocational Guidance Pro- 
gram for Junior and Senior High 
Schools. Baltimore, Md.: Department 
of Education, 1925. Pp. 31. 

Civics of My Community. By J. Wesley 
Foote. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1926. Books One to Four, inclusive. 
$ .68 each. 

Arithmetic Work-Book, Grade 3. By F. 
B. Knight, G. M. Ruch, and J. W. 
Studebaker. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1926. Pp. 74. 

Minimum French Vocabulary Test Book. 
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By Charles F. Ward. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1926. Pp. 171. 

The Easy Book—First Lessons in Reading. 
By Jean Y. Ayer. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1926. Pp. 46. 

Methods of Handling Test Scores. By 
Luella C. Pressey and Sidney L. Pressey. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1926. 
Pp. 60. $.60. 

The John Muir Book. By the Pupils of 
the John Muir School, Seattle, Wash., 
1925. Pp. 71. $1.00. 

One Hundred Years of Western Reserve, 
1826-1926. Hudson, Ohio: James W. 
Ellsworth Foundation, April, 1926. Pp. 
52. Illus. 

Nature Trails. By Frank E. Lutz. New 
York: American Museum of Natural 
History, Miscellaneous Publications No. 
21, 1926. Pp. 36. 

Through the Gateway. Compiled by 
Florence B. Boeckel. Books of Good- 
will, Volume One. Washington, D. C.: 
National Council for Prevention of War, 


1925. Pp. 118. Illus. 
The Value of the Examinations of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board as 


Predictions of Success in College. By 
A. D. Whitman. Published by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York, for the Lincoln School. 
Pp. 77. 

The Newark Intensive Plan of Teaching 
the Manual Arts in the Public Schools. 
Newark, N. J.: Board of Education, 
March, 1923. Pp. 23. 

Creative Activities in Eighth Grade—A 
Christmas Play. By Josephine Maloney 
and Charlotte Major. Milwaukee, Wis. : 
State Normal School, 1926. Pp. 30, 
Tllus. 

Subject Combinations in High School 
Teachers’ Programs. By Thomas J. 
Kirby. University of Iowa Extension 


Bulletin, No. 136, College of Education 
Series No. 14, November, 1925. Pp. 48. 


Eighty-Second Annual Report of the 
Detroit Public Schools. Published by 
Authority of Board of Education of 
Detroit, 1925. Pp. 100. 

Teachers’ Guide Book for Everyday Prob- 
lems in Science. By Charles J. Pieper 
and Wilbur L. Beauchamp. Reprint. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1926. 
Pp. 94. 


An Annotated Bibliography Dealing with 
Extra-Curricular Activities in Elemen- 
tary and High Schools. By Charles W. 
Odell and John H. Blough. University 
of Illinois, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Bulletin No. 29. Pp. 40. 

First Revision of Bibliography of Educa- 
tional Measurements. Bloomington, 
Ind.: Indiana University, Bureau of Co- 
operative Research. Pp. 147. 

Report of the Health Section of the World 
Federation of Education Associations. 
Held at Edinburgh, July 21-24, 1925. 
New York: The American Child Health 
Association. Pp. 158. 

Brown-Woody Civics Test. Examination 
Form A and Manual of Directions. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education Bulletins, 1925: No. 24, Status 
of the High School Principal, by Dan 
Harrison Eikenberry. No. 28, Statistics 
of Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools, 
by Frank M. Phillips. No. 26, Statistics 
of Land-Grant Colleges, by Walter J. 
Greenleaf. No. 33, Education Pays the 
State, by Merle A. Foster. Art Education 
in the United States, by Royal Bailey 
Farnum. No. 43, Motivation of Arith- 
metic, by G. M. Wilson. No. 45, Statis- 
tics of Universities, Colleges, and Pro- 
fessional Schools, by Frank M. Phillips. 








